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[“ ABE YOU SUBE YOU LOVE ME A LITTLE, ROSIE, DARLING? ”’] ’ 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


Down in a very desolate part of the South 
of England, bordering on the celebrated ‘‘ Rom- 
ney Marsh,” and between that and the sea, 
there is what we would call a village, but what 
its inhabitants dignify by the name of ‘‘a 
town,” and boast that they have a charter 
dating back from the time of Edward the 
Confessor; that QOardinal Wolsey himself 
was vicar of their gaunt-looking, weather- 
beaten, old Norman church; and that they 
are dwellers in one of the oldest townships 
Within the four seas. 

Be that as it may, one long, straggling 
street, a few outlying, old, red houses with 
steep roofs, and the church itself, are all that 


remain of their former importance. The. 


ame one, pt <n oea little 
windows queer-looking doors; the village 
inn is unchanged in outward appearance 
since G the Firat was King ; the people 
themselves are staid and old-fashioned looking 





—the descendants, in many cases (low be it 
spoken), of smugglers. 

The hamlet of Drydd stood in a kind of 
oasis between Romney Marsh, which cut it off 
from civilization, as it were, for miles on one 
side, and thousands of acres of waste land, 
stolen from the sea, on its other. 

Drydd was out of the world—a place in 
some respects, as if it were, in the backwoods of 
America. It was too far from the shingly 
shore, and too exposed for a fishing-station, 
and too isolated by marsh lands, to have any 
railway near it. 

How or why people live there I cannot 
imagine, unless by pure force of habit, and 
being mostly thriving, owning their own houses 
and their own bleak bit of land, which has 
descended to them from their ill-doing, but 
well-to-do forefathers, 

One or two families of the upper ten still 
ne this out-of-the-world spot. There is 
Ter d Manor; just at the end of the village, 

copeaie the church Lych gate; the ivy- 
covered walls enclosing it, run alongside of a 
shady lane (for there are plenty of hardy, 
evergreen oaks, all round Drydd), and inside 





these walls there is a quaint, old, red-brick 
house, standing on a gravel sweep, with regular 
rows of small windows, high gables, and a 
high-tiled roof; at the back it opens upon a 
large enclosure, half garden, half pleasure- 
ground, with splendid trees dotted here and 
there, with long, straight walks, a noted mul- 
berry tree, and a thatched summer-house, 

The present inhabitant of the manor was a 
very old lady, reputed to be a miser, who never 
stirred across the threshold from one year’s 
end to the other. She lived almost entirely 
in two rooms, on the second floor, and dressed 
in the fashion of a dead-and-gone generation, 
wearing a short-waisted black gown, a white 
net handkerchief, fastened at her throat with 
a little garnet brooch, and disposed in fold 
across her chest, anda black cap. She stooped 
a good deal now, and walked with a gold- 
headed stick, and was not quite as clear in 
her memory or-her sight, as she had been ten 
years previously. This was old Mrs, Dane of 
Drydd, the owner of the manor, and of a 
great besides, in the shape of land, tene- 
ments, shares, scrip, old lace, old china, old 
jewels, and a most furious temper. 
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very peculiar and unpleasant way—a gran 
daughter, her dead son’s onlygi ‘ehild) Base. 
mond Dane ; and she did not belie her name, 
a she was as beautiful in her own style as the 
air 

aloné and tinnoticed among a wilderness of 
bram 

The old madam had been a Dane by birth, 
and, i 
a good-looking young squire, whom, as long as 
he lived, she adored in her own way, and ruled 
with a rod of iron; but one.day her husband 
had been brought home to-her dead. He had 
broken his neck out hunting, and she was left 
a widow, a handsome, rich, well-born widow, 
with one son (a little boy of four years old)y 
Mrs. Kitty Dane never took another spouses, 
Why it was that she resisted every offer,; 
whether she was too much attached to the 
memery of her late husband, or whether: mem+ 
were too much afraid of her well-known ‘‘ Danex 
temper,” we know not. 

She remained on at Dane’s Court, a place 
about forty miles from Drydd; duly put her 
heir into jackets, whi him severely and 
frequently, and finally sent him to school, 

Undismayed by her husband’a:fate she fol- 
lowed the foxhounds for-yearswith reckless 
persistence and courage; hunting»always in a 
scarlet jacket and black skirt; and charging 
everything that came in the wayeof herself 
and her:dirst-rate hunter in‘a manner that 
called forth immense admiration: from:the 


male sex; whemvere often ee op tains 
the bold widow's lead, — : 
stay-at-home wives an ae . 
their handsand eyes and. aim with med 
horror; forea fox-hunting.. lady was: nots 


common nor® popular spectacle sixty winters’! 


ago. 
But Mrax Kitty did not carea straw:forthe: 
squiressesy Site had a 


every at seven o’clock, and set offon 


morning 
her well:bred;-rat-tailed hunter, were it miles, | p 


to the nearest meet, and enjoyed herself vastly 
in her own way. 

She visited these dames occasionally in her 
green chariot with four grey horses, and was 
just as«suubby and stiff to them, and more 
than they were to her; for in her presence it 
was a brave-woman who would look askance 
at Mrs. Dane; 

After some time her son Tom grew up, went 
into the army in spite of his: mother;.epent:his 
money like a man, and marsied<-marricita 
nobody without.-a penny, 


face; ® mere attorney's daughter, who 
danced and flirted herself into Lieutenant 
Dane’s good graces, 

His mother was furious, beside herself. She 
had never heard of the match till all wae 
settled; she had a fair-haired, well-born bride 
put aside in her own mind for Tom, and with. 
outa word he went and pleased himself! 

She was:‘fond of her son, and between ‘grief 
and rage she was nearly wild; and her 
domestics had. anything but a happy time of 
it for some: weeks subsequent tothe wedding. 
Tom boldly brought his. bride to Dane’s Court, 
and his mother put.a strong restraint upon 
herself; met heron the hall-door” steps, and 
kissed her; but the. bride; whose head was 
turned by her success in marrying the owner 
of this splendid mansion and large-spreading, 
well-timbered' park, gave the old lady a very 
frosted salate, and with great condescension: 
asked “‘ to be shown her room,” 

She was not-aware:that old Mrs. Dane’ was 
monarch of all-she surveyed, and that:;Tom 


bad not a penny or an acre of his own,-or she 
would not have patronized her: mather-in-law; 
ordered this, asked for that, and conducted 


herself as if she was the mistress, and*the 
other a mere deposed potentate, 

The old lady*had a very serious; not to say, 
stormy, interview with her. son twordays*later; 
to explain matters to Theresa. She would’not 


hot bowl of broth} im 


This intelligence the bride hailed . with 
delight, and Ganced about her-roomnin s child. 
like and ridiculous manner. The position was 
hers ; but she did not clap her-hands and dance 


removed, the family diamonds and lace ditto, 
the.carkisyeiand hordes ditto difto,.and the’ 
fine staff of liveried servants dispersed as by 

air enotanter’s wand: z 


Dane’s Court and five hundred a-year, what 
was that?: Merely beggary! Tom must re- 
main in the service, and Dane’s Court be let. 
They were both young pegple of extravagant 


ideas. 

A ladies’ maid and eurricle and pair, 

dinners, and opera-boxés, wed up their 

cash; and they, fotmd the es in debi; 

wee wothingrfor it but wh. —_ 
vs | L6Fe Sk » for 8 CO; 

rand: after-one: twelve ¢ a short and. 
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for 
The swoutee 
in that host 


cf her d 


over venerable novels (her own contempo- 

yp and: talked a little to herself now 

and then, and ate some liquorice ball, whilst 

her sole heiress, her beautiful granddanghter, 

dd,..hastened...with hasty, 

elastic steps over the green turf across the 
. Marshes to meet, of course, a young- man. 


CHAPTER II. 

Axp how came Rosamond Dane to know 
® young man, much less to be running to 
meet him this lovely July afternoon, just as 
the shadows of the trees were beginning to 
stretch themselves upon the short green turf? 
Ab! thereby hangs:a tale. 

About a month before the opening of my 
story, Rosamond and her setter puppy, Dash, 
had. rambled a long way from home. The 
young lady was an excellent walker, and 
knew ,of the Marshes, as they were: 

ith: reason, too. Had she 



























ched dhe child, | not beembr son them since she could 
ito: the.care of | 
6 0 > BY 


S.partionlar evening she rambled aim- 
ingeiniand, and from the grassy, 
3 »by, bl she approached alders 


grassy roads, and. a of. the 
- by sluggish« dykes. in..all 


| .Noba-soul had she seem... There wasa dead. 


+ sce 


» 0} o and 
yn birde 
® start 
= me, but 
: : in the 
same track. She -would cut across the next 
fiat, and over a stile:inte what she believed 
to be the little-nsed high’ road back to 


| Drydd. 
nd. i at hurry to return. She 
Hing heading indoors these lovely summer 


ing in grandmamma’s musty 





oe im, aaah wa, 
hada alkiher ch 
1 emb-to. 


D ; there 
verpeleet schoo y 


us 
fom thessum of “tsor-hundgeds guineas’ per: 


annum, 
Rosamond was now seventeen; She was not 





aniamake a good mateh,* . 

her®, They had no acquaintancesy 2 
beyond Dr. Black and his wife, and the old 
rector, Mr, Cameron. 

‘* However, there’s plenty of time yet,” was 
her grandmother’s way of winding up every- 
thing, as Maggs put-her to bed. eft “the” 
lozenges, within her reach, and’ settled’ *the- 
night-light’ in the most. approved’ manner, 
and put‘up:the fire , 

Mrs, Dane’ di@ not take ~-her~meals down: 
stairs. Rosamond’ breakfasted+ alone: After= 
meals she paid @# Visit to her x - 
her the-morning Psalms, read her ‘the daily 
paper; was lectured a little about holding her-: 
self up, poking her chin, or crossing her fests 
and was: free-for the -day—the-great; long,’ 


empty day: 

After she had wandered round the-garden;- 
snipped off some flowers; practised: for -an 
hour, what was there to do with - the -huge;- 
gaping: afternoon -hours of a long: summer's: 
day? especiallyin-a place like Drydd@j where 
there were no ‘neighbours, no no 
tennis, riding or driving, no-lending 
It' wae: worse than’ a convent; for there 
and: ample: 





stop; he and she might stay at’ Dane's Court: 
She would leave; make-him ans) lowarce; and | 


no employment} Wh - a 0} for’ 
him ‘‘who finds some maiechieh ctilt ton fale 

















every advantage, . ry? 


or dressing-room, retailing ali 
pen, Which was. not much, knit- 
piece.ofithe old lady’s stocking, 
es, reading aloud 
«Scottish Cavaliers” 
dy knew b ; and finally 
er-gtandmother her nig jorum of 
ne -with hot water, sugamp and 
: show she hated the smell of 
ndma always keep her 
80? 








— schogh after the:holiday: ~wintaebtieettady scale’ ~~ i 
aod hon mally Sgn whatwen: tobe, Jose} ited: loogr sedbeoming 10" ile a the 


with. nothingz-to- 3 
recommend her but a small’ waist my abe bat Bh her? ~ 


her elbows 


| om top bar and-her-chin in her hands, and 
| gayesherself up to maiden meditation fancy 
free, 


It was no wonder she was called the Rose of 
Drydd strangers, few and far between, declared 
who had seen her. In figure she was tall and 
very slight—too slight, but then she was only 
seventeen; Her: hair was | brawm/ and-:very 
abundant, and massed up at the nape of her 
neck in one thick coil; face was oval, her 
complexion like therwilfcroses,in the hedges 
aroundg her; eyes deep violet, looking out 
between the longest; blackest lashes that:ever 
8 a pretty cheek. 

"“Showeawhlen dress with a massive silver 
belt, a, silver-bucklet- and ‘bangles, -all’ Indian. 
work, gifts from : her far-away ‘stranger 
mother, a crimson~ rose in her breast; her 
straw’ hat ang: over herarmy and her» dog: 
by herside ; and I think a man mast havebeen 
hard-to please-if he denied that he had: ever 
seen & oe than that presented: by: 
Rosamond Dash as they restediby: the 
stile, and watched the yellow’ sun: gradually 
sinking lower and lower. over’ the: wide, flat 


horiron. 
“ We-must. be going home, Dash,” she said, 


roneip last. ‘It’s getting near supper 
time, 7 have -a ied rer miles befoxe 
uy” Janding 


sa deer ; but'seshe cleared 





bands to do!” 


in thelane as 
heneyes-from: it she uttered » smothered’ ex- 
clamation of astonishment and fear, for stend- 
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ing beside her, evidently just slipped ont from 
the shelter of the hedge, was a burly, pawerfal,. 
ferocious-s ng . . 
“Jajl-bird.” was written, all over, him in 
legible chatacters, His hair was,close shorn; to. 
his evil-looking, slopipg. skull,,He was. pro- 
bably out.three days, Little sharp, ferset exes 


clean m.under a regplar. pent-house 
of a forehead,—litile eyes that doeked.swith the. 
glance, &,,connoisseur at, Miss. Dane’s. 


salve silver. ornaments, . He wore, shab 
fastian clothes, of the, os nae at 
fur cap, and @ dirty, red woollen comforter, 
and he was gertainly not the sort of person you 


felé.an i ible reliance At. firek tab, nor, 
vet exnatly, Abe shavastes, habe ‘on, would care. 


to meet, Were.YOR, & pone. ts in @ lonely 
lane abont, three miles ome, at eight 
6.2 


o'’clock.on.@ summer’ even 7 

Rosamond, choked dow feelings, and 
taking her hat fromher arm. was about, .to re- 
came gnd;pass.en with all the sang froid she 
could m Ey, 

“TI beg your, Dy; miss,” said.the tramp, 
in ance ten “bot might I ack whats 
aloo itis? That,.dog.o’ yourn don’s, bite, do. 


‘‘T cannot tell yon--I haye not my wateh— 
about, ei t,o’clock !, No, he never bit anyone 
in his dife.. Comeamay,Dash!.”” 

“y pardon, miss, for making so .bold;. 
but, maybe, you aregoing to. Drydd, and could 
point.me.out. the way, or let,.me walk.along. 
side o' you,” with.a leer. 

‘The road to Drydd is straight.on.from the 
next tarn,.. Pleaseto pass me, Dhate anyone 
walking begide,me,” f 

“Do you now?” glancing, abqut-cantiously, 
‘ Well, L'm.not one,o’ yonr nasty particulars ; 
I like.w g along 9’ a pretty girl aswell as, 
any one, ‘I suppose, now you wouldn’t giye me 
« kigs, Would yer,?.” ginning :bideanaly. 

To this Rosamond made,no reply, but her 
heart beat.very, very, fast, and she became red, 
and white by,tarns, 

“Ifyou: don't you, know,.TI'll_ be obliged to, 
take,thoge pretty. little silver, things from,yon, 
and that,wonld,be a.pity, now wouldp’s if?.’” 

- b.}. robber 1”” said. Rosamond, pause. 
ing . )contronting. him., ‘ You, would, not; 
dare.’ regarding. him, with, palid, cheeks and 
blazing. eye@e, 

Dare, indeed!’ with, » mogking, laugh, . 
seizing one of her hands. At this his victim, 
gave.@ smothered, scteam, and. he exclaimed, 
ierogiously,—— 

“ Soream away! You may, scream yourself 
hoarge.and none. will hear you; no, one comes 
this road more often nop twice. week... Hand, 
over, that, belt.o’ yourn,, Hand. itfoyer-—do 
you, hear, or I shall takeit... Come!” 

Rosamond, with. wildly, agonised. looks, 
glanced up, and dows the.lane.. No help of, 
any sort, in sight—-no ,enge.coming,, and. with 
trembling fugers anfastened the heayy Indian, 
cireletaud-handed it over. SF ael FP 

“ It's @ tidy: weight,’ he said, weighing it 
approvingly., ‘ Now, my. sweet young woman, 
1'li trouble.yon.for the necklet.’’. 

Her neckiet was very, very slowly detached. 
Anything, anything to,gain time, 

Yes, mg dear, it’s ® very: nice necklet, and I. 
see that the bracelets match it. We won't paré, 


cosely. 
Having secured.the bangles. he. yed his. 
trembling victim critically, and said, “ Held: 
up your hands. No zings.. Ab, that's, bad! 


No. wateh—worge still! Howeyer,I’m @ very, 
easy-going, good-natured, fellowsand I don’t 
minddlesting, you nome, to. yonr; supper if 
you give me.@ realgood, hearty kiss. 

Never!” she, cried,..pasaionately,,.‘‘ Yon, 
may kill mee ee. = ahs ted 
such speed, and,so unexpectedly, tha , 
sho ten. yards before the: ruffian realised. 

ai she-wasgone. 

Bat. he was,.not,called. Souple: Jack. for 
aes ne a er metal by ae 
rast as Fear a g, wings 66s. 

oaths and. af, 


ran, 169 
he ran faster, howling out 


‘Here, she was.ru 


foolish Dash galloping by his agonised mistress 
with cheery barks, and thinking all the time 
it was very excellent fun—a race | 
The tramp wag gaining oa Rose at every 
step, and she knew it; he would murder her 
now. Herhair was,undone, her breath failing, 
her, eyes nearly slered sith terror, Still shs 
ran,on, on, and.at the, corner. of the lane 
came into violent.collision with another man 
—a gentleman thistime. She was saved! 
8° gentleman, who happened s> for- 
tunately. to be on the spot, was,a Mr: Allan 
Gordon; 9 civil engineer, who had been sent 
down to:,prospect and report on-a part of the 
marsh on behalf of a railway company. Hs 
had had his headquarters at a little village 


been hard at, work for the last week, As hoia 
to be out hero I must tell a few more p«cs- 
culars about,him and his antecedents befsre 
we roturn to Rosamond, 

He was.one of the younger branches.of a 
very old Scotch family; he was.an only child. 
His father wag-wealthy, and ia bis early. days 
Allan had never known a wish nngratified. 
He had boasted a pony, a gold watch, a gan 
at an age when other, boys merely dream in « 
hazy way.of such splendid possibilities, 

He had had a first-class education, no ex- 
pense spared, and he had been that anomaly—a 
rich boy. with. splendid prospects, who had 
brains and had.u3ed them, and it was well, he 
had ; for in a very disastrous bank failure bis 
father lost every penny, and had in his ald age 
to begin the world’ afresh. 

Allan now found his talents of some use—he 
became a civil engineer. He was only begin- 
ning to make his way; but he made it. He 
and his father lived together (his mother had 


he, called it, comfortably enough. O! course 
there, was no Lafitte claret, no. brougham, no 
Hayanna cigars for the old: gentleman ;. but 
there was a good plain dinner, a comfortable 
ermnghair. an a meerschaum pipes, and he still, 
by hig son's orders and command, kept up his 
subseription to the “ Old. Fogies” Clab, aud 
framed himself in its bow window now and 
then, 

His son. was known to bo a rising man ; he 
had ruined himself to pay his bank creditors, 
so not, more than half his old:friends-dropped 
him, gently and gradually, 

Allan Gordon was twenty-five, tall, dark, 
and, remarkably handsome. He looked mora 
the cnt of: a cavalry- officer, than a plodding 
civil engineer, and, indeed, he was to have been 
gazetted to a crack cavalry regiment had all 
gone well to, the head of: the. house. 

He did not go-in for ladies’ society ; he had 
no time for ‘‘ butterflying,”’ as he called it, in 
London drawing-rooms; his time meantmoney, 
and he couldrotafford tosquanderit. Of course, 
he had hig own, ideas about things, and what 
the one psrfect.and ideal woman should be 
like ; but he little dreamt that he would come 
across-her in that forsaken.and forg»tten part 
of the world, Drydd Marshes, 

He had been measuring distances a!l day, 
and, walking miles, His last feat had been to 
climb. a crumbling, old. tower, which had 
neither name, fame, or hiatory, and view the 
landseaps o’er for the last @ Ithada 
broken stone stair leading to an upper floor; 
where yawning aperture at,either side gave 
four different. views of the conntry. He looked 
ont of, one, he saw Drydd Marsh and the sea, 
out-of. another Dryda@ Marah: village, and tall 
church spire ; out of another, what ?—a girl in 
whitein.a lane close by and a man threatening 
her, and a great big, useless fool of a dog. 
The man was # tramp., The girl—there wasno 
time to speculate, 

In another moment he, was headlong down 
b= Tog — the Gales and into a one 
W, debouched upo: @. scene in, question.. 

oat bo for her life;,and the 

ter her. , 
Thee me;—save- me!” she: panted breath- 
legsly, and,in;a moment Alfan had interposed 





a desoriptiog to,tuen the blood of aa, ordina 
young: wonan-into ice,in- her veinss-atapid, 





himself begwrees her-and her, pursuer, who, 
stop his 


unable t>. headlong career, was brought 


within mile of this particular spot, and had, 


been dead for years), and ‘‘ scraped along,’ as | 














up by a strong hand—a hand stronger than 
his own, and that wassayiog a good deal —on 
the collar of ‘his coat. 

‘““What the deuco are you doing to this 
young lady:?” shaking him as he woald « rat, 
* Has he rebbed you?” turning to Rosamond, 
whe stood by gasping for breath, sad shaking 
all over like-an aspen leaf, 

“Yes > he-has taken my belt and neckles 
and ban gles,”’ 

‘* You're: a nice jail-bird, you are! Hand 
them oyer,this instant!” giving-him an-angey 
shake, “ Ithink a little longer visit to a plaga 
you know pretty well will do you no harm.”* 

“Young women has no business (disgorging 
his spoil as -he spoke) to be going abont with 
valuables in this wey, tempting. poor men.” 

“T wonder you- didn't say honest, you scoua- 
del! Are they all right?” handing ttiem 
uver to,R symond. In doing so he somewhat 
1elex+d his bold; and the thief, taking. swift 
advactaye of this cave himself one violeat 
wreuch, aud was off and into a neighbouring 
pleutativa hire au acvow from » bow Allan 
was aboat to. follow him, bai a glaues at. the 
youcg lady deterred him, ‘ Don’t, don't leave 
ne here alone |’? she gasped, bvwss-rivally. 
**Toere may be moro, aad L shel oa mar- 
deret.”’ 

“Oh! I don't think there's. any chance of 
that! But.I will stay, if you. will allow 
me to see you. home,” picking up-her bat. as 
he spoke, and looking-at her critically for the 
firat time. 

Although her face was pallid; her lips 
trembling, her hair tumbling down her 
shoulders, she had the most bsautifal face he 
had: ever seen. 

Who would: expect to mees a high-born 
looking maiden with a classic profile rambling 
all alone in the neighbourhood of Drydd 
Marshes? Where did she live? She must 
have dropped from. the clouds ! 

“T don’t know how I can thank you,’’ she 
began, tremulously, now, when all was. over, 
to her deliverer’s horror, commencing to cry. 
“ He, that man, was going to murder .me, I 
know, and would: have, only for you—only you 
came; he-would: have killed me!” 

‘‘ He was-probably only trying. to give you 
a good fright,’ said Allan, mendaeciously. 
“ After being so plucky ail along, surely you 
are never-going, to: cry. now / Come, here. is 
your hat,” suggestively, ‘had you- not better 
putit on?” 

Rosamond made: a great effort, for she was 
on the-verge of hysterics, swallowed down her 
sobs, tvisted.up- her hair with hasty, trembling 
finger-, fomnd her-hat, put her dangerous or- 
naments in her pockets, and declared.that she 
was -ready'to go home, but. was quite ashamed 
to take him-so far—all the way to Drydd, 

“‘ Drydd—where the old church is? I did 
not - know that any (gentry he was going to say, 
bat-corrected it to) people lived there; nothing 
but a few-old fossilified smugglers,” 

‘‘T am-not-a fossilified smuggler,” returned 
Rosamond, witha wintry smile, ‘‘and I live 
there,” 

‘¢ And may-I ask how you came to be wan- 
dering all alone so farfrom-home? The lady 
who went through Ireland with all her jewels 
intact wonld. have fared badly down in this 
part of the world, You: know the song, 
‘Rich and Rare’?” 

‘* Yes, of course Ido. The reason I ramble 
is beeause-I like it; and: by myself is because I 
have no companion ; but after to-day,’’ shud+ 
dering, ‘'I never dare venture out alone again ; 
and‘it wasmy only pleasure !.”’ 

Allan glanesd down curiously on the young 
lady beside him, whose ‘‘only pleasure ” was 





rambling about these bleak regions alone. Was 
she quite sane? 

“ Yes; and-quite:in earnest,” he told himself, 
after a long look of grave interrogation, 
‘* You look surprised,’ she said, responding 
to his gaze with a pair of innocent, frank 
eyes. 
‘Tam surprised. Have you no relations or 
friends—no one in the world’ belonging to: you 





—that. they permit a—a young lady (hb: vas 
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going to say beautiful gicl, but didn't) like 
you to wander about unprotected, and alone ?” 

‘‘ Unprotected!” with a laugh, ‘‘I never 
dreamt of protection till now. I have only 
one relation—grandmamma, Sheis a very old 
lady, who never goes out, and never leaves her 
room. We live at Drydd Manor House. My 
name,” blushing’s little, ‘‘ is Rosamond Dane. 
What is yours?”’ 

‘‘Rosamond Dane,” he repeated, slowly ; 
“and mine is Allan Gordon. I ama civil en- 
q@ineer, come down to inspect the Marsh for the 
railway company.” 

‘For the new railway company ?’’ eagerly. 
“Oh! I do hope we shall have one!” 

“ I don’t wonder; you are a little bit out of 
the world! And have you lived all your life at 
Drydd?” 

‘No, I was born in India. My mother lives 

~ there still. Sheis married again, Only fancy, 
I have never seen her, and I am seventeen and 
six months!” : 

Mr. Gordon immediately branded this lady 
in his own mind as an inhuman, unnatural 
parent, and asked, politely, — 

‘And have you no companion but your 
grandmother ?” 

‘Noone, except the old servants. And there 
is Mrs. Black, the doctor's wife; but 
(apologetically) she is old, too!” 

“Gooi heavens!” ejaculated her com- 
panion, ‘‘and you never see a person of your 
vwn age? H>won earth do you spend your 
time? I wonder you don’t grow into a cab- 
bagel” 

‘“‘ Tread to grandmamwma, andI practise, and 
I garden, and I walk aout the garden with 
Dash, and I go to church on Sanday,” triam- 
phautly. 

Allan walked on for some moments in si- 
lence. He was trying to realize in his own 
mind what such a life must be, and, failing. 
What a shame to keep this lovely, graceful 
girl walking by his side baried in this social 
graveyard—sbe, who was fitted to shine in any 
aociety, was born like a flower to blush unseen. 
Perhaps it was the happier lot, after all! 
Here she lived a calm, unraffled existence. 
Oat in the world it would be different, for she 
posseseed in a high degree the fatal—yes, he 
said to himself, the fatal—gift of beauty. 

At last they reached the old postern door in 
the ivy wall opposite the church, and Allan 
took off his hat, and was about to take his 
leave, when his companion said,— 

“TI cannot ask you in, orI would, but grand- 
mamma never sees anyone. I wish I cou'd tell 
you how grateful I am to you, but I’m nui good 
at making speeches,” holding out her hand and 
glancing timidly up icto her companion’s 
‘handsome dark face. “I shall never forget 
you, Mr. Gordon.” 

" Nor I you, Miss Dane,” he returned, with 
a smile, ‘‘And instead of thanks, which I 

- don’t want, will you give me something else?” 
with an eagerness that amazed himself ; ‘‘ that 
red rose in the front of your dress!” 

Aud she did. But why did she not rival it 
in colour as she laid it in his hand ? 

And what possessed him to ask for it? he 
demanded angrily of himself as he walked 
quickly home through the rapidly falling 
twiligat. And why did he carry it so care- 
fully as he leaped ditches and vaulted gates ? 
Why did he put it in water the instant he 
ceached the hamble inn where he lodged? 
Aye, why? 

** Where on earth did he get this?” said an 
inquisitive chambermaid, fingering it pro- 

~fanely, when he had gone out surveying the 
following morning. ‘“ Whatever has he been 
up to? Where has he been? Roses like this 
’ere,’’ sniffing it critically, “don’t grow upon 
such | pay as Drydd Marshes, and can’t be 
picked up there. We know better!” | 


CHAPTER III, 

For oncein her life Rosamond could heartily 
and satisfactorily respond to her grandmother’s 
invariable queralous formula, “Any news?” a 
question asked regularly every evening, in 


| @ reality. 


spite of the invariable reply, “ Nu, not a word, 
grandmamma,”’ 

What did the old lady expect the girl had to 
bei agers | she had not Bn My a 

ing the whole afternoon— C) 
crows and the cattle on the marshes. 

For once in her life Rosamond had a oo 
deal to say. The history of her walk, of her 
encounter with the tramp, of her rescue b 
the stranger, were all unfolded to the quel. 
mother’s ears. 

The old lady listened with many ejacula- 
tions and many rappings of her stick on the 
floor, and insisted on hearing the whole story 
all over again, “a bask 

“It’s as good as a book or a newspaper!” 
she said, excitedly. . 

Then she rang for Maggs, and the tale was 
once more unfolded for her benefit; but 
looked very grave—very grave! She was not 
getting childish in her mind, and she was 
horrified at heariog of the ruffianly behaviour 
of the tramp, and not too well pleased to listen 
to Rosamond's warm praises of the young 
gentleman who had arrived so oppo:tunely. 

‘‘This rambling about by yourself, Miss 
Rose, will never do, You are getting too 
to be flying abut the couatry- like a child, 
it can’t be done no longer!” 

“Then you will have to come with me your- 
self, armed with a big stick,’’ said Miss Dane, 
laughing; ‘‘for I can’t stay in the hvuse 
always!’ 

‘Well, we'll see about that. You can't be 
going out alone, and that’s a fact. Now, 
madam," to the old lady, “don’t you think,” 
coaxingly, ‘you had better be going to bed? 
Here is the hot water for your negus,”’ coax- 


ingly. 

But the old lady was too much taken up 
with the adventure of her ganas to 
listen to reason, and positively sat up a whole 
hour past her bedtime, talkivg, questioning, 
ejaculatiog, and saying, ‘‘ Well to be sure — 
well to be sure! Maggs, did you ever hear of 
anything so extraordinary?’’ and 
replied at least twenty distinct times that she 
had not. 

At last the old lady was persuaded to go to 
bed, and the example. was followed by her 
granddaughter, who, worn out withan unusually 
long walk and all the exciting events of the 
day, slept soundly. 

Next morning she woke, as usual, very early, 
and watched the daylight stealing into her 
room, and heard the birds singing lastily in 
the trees below her window, and tried, as she 
opened her sleepy eyes, toremember all at once 
what very odd thing had happened to her 
yesterday. 

Ina moment it all came back—the awful 
scene in the lane, the coarse raffian’s threats, 
his brawuy hand on her wrist, his breath 
on her cheek. She lay and thonght it all 
over at her leisure. It seemed like a dream, 
ahideousnightmare. And the tall, yonng man 
in the tw suit—he ,was no dream ; he was 
What nice dark eyes he had! 
She was not a bit afraid of him; the way he 
spoke put her entirely at her ease, and she felt 
quite as if she had known him before, and this 
was really very odd, for he was positively and 
actually the first and only young man she had 
ever spoken to in her life. And will it be 
thought strange that as she dressed, and took 
her breakfast, and strolled round the garden 
in the morning sun, she thought a great deal 
more of Mr Gordon than of “ Souple Jack?” 

‘¢ She would never see him azain, of course,” 
she remarked to herself, as she picked the 
twin-sister of the rose she had given him the 

revious evening, and placed it in her gown, 

he wondered why he had asked for the flower, 
what he was going to do with it ?—and she 
also wondered very frequently, with rather 
heightened colour, if she had been wrong, for- 
ward, and unmaidenly to tell him “she would 
never forget him?” She hoped she would never 
see him again. She was sure she had been 
very forward. Oh! why, why had she said 
it? What had her? She hoped, 
now that she came to reflect over the wkole 








thing, she might never see him again. What 
a horrid, odious, country bumpkin he must 
think her. And she sat down in the sammer- 
house with her elbows on the little, rustic 
table, and winked away several tears of shame 
that had risen to her eyes, 

Bat she was fated to see him nm, and 
s00n—as Fay je Renee Sun <3 r big’ 
c gation rydd peeped over their high- 
backed pews in amazement as they beheld a 
tall, strange, young gentleman walking up the 
matting of the centre aisle. 

He held himself so well, he had such a dis- 

ed mien, and the bold, dark eye of the 
old Gordons, that the much-impressed pew- 
opener took him for a lord at least, and ushered 
and showed him promptly into the only grand 
pew in the charch, een Scteaee ta eae 
immense square 8, a8 large as a 
room, with a table in the middle of it covered 
with piles of old prayer-books as ancient asthe 
time of Queen Anne. Over it in the wall and 
outside it in the aisle were brasses and tablets 
to many pared op Danes ; and their last 
loving representative was sitting alone in the 
place of honour among the tarnished chipped 
monuments of her ancestors. 

On Sanday only did she take upon her any 
state, and by her grandmother’s wishes she 
was always dressed as became “ Mies Dane,” 
and sat in solitary grandeur in what had been 
her grandmother’s armchair in the family 
pew. There were no people to see her, saving 
the villagers, who remem her christening 
in that very church. 

Still every Sunday she was ushered to her 
seat with as much pomp as if she had been a 
duchess, and sat out the long morning service, 
and Mr. Cameron’s sermonof fifty minutes. 
She looked like a sunbeam among her musty, 
old surroundings, ‘ 

Allan Gordon glanced at her in amazement 
as he took his seat at the opposite end of the 
pew. Was this young lady in a dainty bonnet 
compont almost entirely of forget-me-nots, 
a soft, silky dress made in the latest fashion, 


long gloves, sitting in possession of this very 
ings and majestic pew, the same as the 
girl in 


the white sand streaming hair he 
had met miles away rambling in the Marshes ! 

Of course it was! She coloured slightly as 
their eyes met, a colour which went and came 
in her cheeks with rapid fluctuations during 
the whole time of ce, and her heart—for 
some reason she could not explain to herself— 
throbbed unusually fast ; and I am afraid that 
her thoughts strayed a good deal during the 
api tee so did a and so did those of 
many of the congr on. 

Ney § did it ade 2?” they asked them- 
gelves, And even Mr. Cameron himself, 
as he adjusted his spectacles preparatory 
to the second lesson, asked himself, as he 
glaaced interrogatively at the handsome 
young man in the pew.with Rosamond Dane. 
“ What did it mean ? Wasit a chance stranger ? 
Was hea lover? Was he an adventurer, who 
had heard of the fameand fortune of the Rose of 
Drydd? No, he did not look like that. He was 
a gentleman, as well born as herself by all 
appearance. The shapsot his head, the cast of 

features, his easy bearing, with the eyes of 
the whole congregation upon him—easy with- 
out swagger—self-possessed without conceit, 
pointed to what old Mr, Cameron loved, race 
and good blood.” 

Of course he had not time to make all these 
mental memoranda at once, but by degrees, 
and chiefly during the singing, and he had 

uite decided by the time that he ascended to 
the ulpit that he wasa Pn suitor for her 
hand, who had apparently dropped from the 
ouds. , 


After the sermon the congregation clattered 
out, and were followed at a distance by Rosa. 
mond and Allan Gordon. In the porch he 
paused and spoke to her, and asked her if she 
were none the worse for her fright on Thurs- 
day evening, and if she had ventared out in 
the Marshes since? : 

“ No, she had not,” she returned, “ and her 
grandmother had been so very gratefal to 
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bim, and had said she would like to see him,’’ 
ehe replied; ‘but not to-day,” colouring 
quickly, “She never, never sees anyone on 
Sunday, and perhaps on week-days you are 
busy.” 

* I shall make time, never fear. I'll come 
‘over on Tuesday afternoon, if I may? What 
a strange, old place this is; the village and 
church!" he added. “I never saw anything 
like it. Those wereall the monuments of your 
ancestors you were sitting among, I suppose? ” 

At this instant the young people were joined 
by Mr. Cameron, who had harried out of the 

vestry, and now came up holding his hand out 
to Rosamond, and looking very hard at her 
<ompanion. 

“ This is a gentleman who saved me from 
being robbed, and perhaps murdered in the 
Marshes, Mr. Cameron,” said Rosamond. 
“Mr, Gordon.” 

Mr, Gordon bowed; but Mr. Cameron ex- 
claimed, — 

‘Good heavens, Rosamond! Robbed and 
murdered! What on earth do you mean?” 

‘‘Imean that on Thursday evening, about 
five miles from here, a horrid-looking man 
stopped me in a lane, and mademe give him 
up my silver necklet and belt, and ran after 
me and wanted——” 

She blashed scarlet. 

“ Wanted what? Geton—geton!” hastily. 

‘*To kiss me! but I’m sure he meant to 
murder me, only luckily this gentleman came 
ap jast then,” 

“Lucky for you, indeed! You've no busi- 
ness, Rosamond, to be rambling about the 
country in this way; in fature 1 shall take 
you out with me. I’m sure it was a most pro- 
‘vidential thing, sir, that you a. to be 
on the spot,” now addressing Allan for the 
tirst time, and looking at him critically ; ‘‘ and 
I tender you my very hearty thanks,” draw- 
ing off his glove and putting out his hand,‘ for 
I don’t know,” smilixg, ‘* what we should all 
do if anything happened to Miss Rose. You 
‘are a stranger in these parts, I presume? ” 

“Yes, quite. I am-down about the new 
cailway, and I am only a bird-of-passage.”’ 

“Oh, the railway, eh!’ Down fell s pretty 
castle in the air at the one word, ‘And 
‘where are you stopping?” 

“ At Atherton, a small village.’’ 

‘sAtherton! "Um! Why it’s a good five 
<niles from here. You've had a long walk to 
church,” impressively. 

‘*Oh!” colouring, “Iam a first-rate wader. 
I think nothing of that, and I’d heard so 
much about Drydd church I thought I’d come 
over to service.” I’m afraid that this was not 
strictly the truth. I’m inclined to think that 
Drydd contained another attraction besides St. 
Martin’s early Norman edifice—i.e., the young 
lady in the white dress, who was standing with 
‘downcast eyes, and her hand on the top of the 
Lych gate. 

* You had better come home and take lanch 
with me,” said the Rector, hospitably. “I 

y old Martha can bring us in a cold 
‘fowl and tongue or something, and, if you like, 
TU tell you all about the church; it’s most 
‘curious and interesting,” said the old gentle- 
man, whose one hobby besides botany was the 
old, grey building behind him. 
accepted gratefully, and with a re- 
ductant good-bye to Miss Dane, whose home 
day in an opposite direction, followed the 
Rector across the flagged pathway of the large 
and very crowded churchyard. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Ir was a curious coincidence that, as the 
Rector and his guest were passing down the flats 
at the back of the manor, a white figure should 
be ieaning over the old, wooden garden-gate. 
‘Quite—quite accidentally, we do assure you! 

‘There is Miss Rose! Poor child, it would 


be a charity to take her for a walk! I fancy 
she is af to venture out alone!” said Mr. 
Cameron, ‘I'll beckon her,” which he did 


immediately, suiting the action to the word 


‘she’s out ; there’s no harm done! 


minutes Miss Rose, with cheeks the colour of 
ber name, and slightly out of breath, was be- 
side them. 

She and the Rector put the stranger a good 
long way on the road home, and the time 
paseed so quickly that they seemed to have 
been only in company about a quarter-of-an- 
hour, when Mr. Cameron, at across road, cried 
halt, enough! 

It was a very novel experience to Rosamond 
to be walking alone between two men, gaily 
conversing and laughing, and listening, and 

enjoying herself extremely, instead of moping 
roand the garden all alone. True, she could 
have walked now and then with Mr. Cameron, 
but he generally preferred to do his botanizing 
by himself. She never liked to tell herself 
blantly that all her delight was entirely de- 
rived from the stranger. He had much to say 
—he had travelled and read; and from the 
way he talked to Mr, Cameron he must be 
clever, she told herself, and it was like breathing 
another atmosphere to meet another young fel- 
low-creature, who had the long summer days of 
life before him like herself, and who carried 
a light heart in his bosom, and looked on the 
world with smiling, —— eyes ; and could 
laugh and run, and did not talk of old times 
as one who had not done with life and living, 
like all her grandmother's household, instead of 
being ready to enjoy and make most of the 
present hour, as she was. 

‘What a delicious evening this was!’’ she 
said to herself, as she walked along the narrow 
grass-lined road. Never had the way seemed 
so short—the time passed so quickly, and it 
came to an end, of course; and whilst the 
Rector was poking some weeds out of the ditch 
with his stick Allan found time to say, “I 
shall see you again on Tuesday,”’ ere he wrung 
her hand in a much stronger grasp than he 
was aware of, and bade her good-bye. 

The visit to Mrs, Dane was duly paid ; but 
alas! he came early, and Rosamond was ont, 
had gone a message to the village for her 
grandmother. Mr. Gordon was ushered ‘in 
by Maggs, and conducted upstairs to the old 
lady’s own sanctum, whereshe was sitting in a 
high-backed chair near the window. 

The room was large, and looked out on the 
pleasant ground, but it was low, and the win- 
dows were narrow and small. All round the 
lower part of the walls a set of book-caces ran, 
crammed with very old musty-looking books, 
travels, Rambler’s sermons; over the book- 
cases hung sporting-coloured prints, dock- 
tailed horses, hounds, coaches, and four of 
once extraordinary renown; stuffed foxes, 
heads, whips, and horseshoes testified to some- 
one’s taste for hunting ; and on the floor over 
the carpet was the tanned skin of an old white 
horse. ‘ 

Allan Gordon never dreamt that these were 
the household treasures of the tottering old 
lady, who had risen to receive him, and 
quavered out her thanks with a high chirrupy 
voice. 

Maggs would like to have stayed in the room, 
but was motioned imperiously away, and 
went very reluctantly—for this was what she 
called ‘‘one of madams bad days, when she 
was & little queer in her head.” 

Atter discoursing quite ratiopally for some 
time the old lady suddenly paused, and staring 
hard at her visitor, said, apropos of nothing, — 

“Tom Fletcher! Yes, he is like poor Tom, 
but looks are nothing. Aye, Tom was as good a 
man on a horse as ever ae his foot in a stirrup ; 
this fellow, what is he? On the railway, but 
he looks a gentleman all the same, I dare- 


that she had poured out sentence after sentence 
before he had time to rally himself. 

“* She’s out of her mind, in her dotage, poor 
old lady!” he said, rising; ‘‘and I won't stay 
here. It’s as bad as eavesdropping !”’ 

So he rose to go, and coming over, made a 
little speech, rather nervously for him, and 
took his leave. That room was the Palace of 
Truth, and no mistake, and he did not fancy the 
situation, 

‘Come back! come back!” screamed Mr. 
Dane, as he closed the door; ‘‘ he has not had 
any cake and wine! He must have some cake 
and wine! Maggs—Maggs!” tearing at the 
bell, but he did not return; and Maggs, meet- 
ing him on the stairs, gleaned from his face 
that the old lady ‘‘ had been a bit queer.”’ 

In the hall he met Rosamond just come in. 

“Oh ! how early you have come!” in a tone 
of keen disappointment. ‘‘I suppose you have 
paid your visit to grandmamma, and are going 
away?” to which he, of course, replied that 
he had, and was just taking leave, 

“T will let you out by the garden, then,” 
she said ; ‘it’s a short cut!” leading the way 
down some steps—down a long, narrow pas- 
sage, and out of a glass-door into the pleasure- 
ground—very, very, very slowly; and they 
walk down to the gate, and for fally five 
minutes they stood talking before he «pened it 
and passed out. 

“ Five, if not ten,” said Maggs to herself, as 
she watched them from an upper window, 
There were a good many meetings after this, 

Mr. Cameron took Rosamond out botanizing, 
and it was a curious fact that almost always 
they accidentally fell in with Mr. Gordon out 
surveying, and the poor, purblind man would go 
along rcoting and picking among mosses, and 
examining objects with his microscope with 
great minuteness, and never seeing what was 
so plain aud so glaring under his very nose, 
viz,, that the young couple, his companions, had 
fallen head-over-ears in love with each other. 

Allan Gordon first felt pity and admiration 
for the forlorn, companionless girl buried alive 
in that remote village, and pity is akin to 
something else—something else which, in his 
case, followed very rapidly indeed; and she— 
she had never had a young companion near 
her age before, to whom she could talk freely ; 
for “friendships,” and English conversation 
were alike forbidden at school, and she 
prattled away, whilst old Mr. Cameron groped 
in the hedgerows, about all her small joys and 
sorrows, her trivial hopes and fears, and 
showed him the mirror of a mind that was 
startlingly innocent and transparent. We 
need not pause to trace the rapid steps by 
which they fell in love, and went through the 
first, to them both, delightful and novel experi- 
ence of “ Love's young dream.” 

Allan Gordon had not the faintest idea that 
the simple, but beautiful girl to whom he had 
given his heart was an heiress. There was no- 
thing in her surroundings—nothing in the 
severe old-fashioned simplicity of the Manor 
House to point to such an idea. 

He imagined her to be a kind of poor relation 
living onthe bounty of old Mrs. Dane; and Mr. 
Cameron, who could have toid another tale, 
was quite too much taken up in the active 
search for a rare lycopod, said to have been 
heard of on the Marshes, to trouble his head 
about retailing village gossip. 

Just at this juncture—this particular crisis, 
before a word had been spoken, or a hint given 
by Allan—he got a sudden summons to return 
at once to London. His father was seriously 
ill—dying, and it was in answer to a little note 





say,” chuckling foolishly. ‘He is taken by 
her pretty face, as many a one will be; but 
that’s nothing!” talking away her thoughts 
aloud, with her eyes fixed — the garden. 
“I daresay I did wrong to him here, but 
He is just 
the sort of young spark to take a girl’s eye, 
but Rose must marry a lord, not a common 
man on the railway. No, no, no!” again 
chuckling. 
Allan Gordon listened to this soliloquy with 


from Allan that Rosamond was hurrying over 
the grass with flying footsteps that summer 
afternoon. He was ee a little foot- 
bridge, looking very pale graver than 
usual, and advanced eagerly to meet her as 
she approached. 

“Forgive me!” were the first words he 
uttered, ‘*for sending for you in such a cavalier 
fashion ; but necessity knows no law. I must 
go to London by the mail, and a trap is now 
waiting to take me over, but I couid not go 





amazement—the old lady gabbled on 80 fast 





with a big black stick; and in five 








without a word with you. See!" beckoning up 
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a splendid collie “I hase you. 2 
guardian—his. io 26H: Laddie,. You Peay 
wander far and.wide in safety, and wee be 

the person that; molests, you, once. you = 
he are friends! I got. him. down.for. you.ex- 
presely, hoping your grandmother will’ allow 
you, to.accept him.” 

“ Oh, thank-you, very, very much, Mr... Gor- 
don. How kind of you!” said Rosamond,. 
gratefully... ‘‘ What a.beauty he is) . Of.counse 
grandmamma will let.me,: have 
grandmamma,her mind isvery odd.;, Sherdoes 
not anderetand. much sometimes—but,”’ paling. 
a little, ‘I hope your*father. is not very,ill !.” 

“T hope not,;for,-be:is .all:I have in the 
world!” huskily:—‘ ther only. tie. I, have in 
England... Oaly; for. himI , would -dhavebeen 
abroad, making,a.fortune, long.ago, but.I never 
leave him” 

. Ry when. he. is better.shall' you. .come 
Re. ” 

“ That will,” speaking.:with,au effort, ‘ de- 
pend on you, Rosamond |.” he said, looking jat 
“7 — her, face-colouring., L 

‘‘On mel” her, 9 the. Lne-of 
the.suuset behind -her, 

“ You: know~very, well. that I, .lore you, 
darling,. and .if you. will..love.me aadssay,: 
you will marry, me; some day,.1 shall come, 
back, I would not ask you -this\.so-—s0 
suddenly,, bus; for, circumstances,, and: you 
have no one-to appeal to—no,relations.I may, 
say, or friends—unothing to..ack.-but. your own: 
heart,. I any not rich, but;I-shall.get.on;, and 
you. have not. been: accustomed. 


with: her lipa,. but-her-eyes spoke, for. — and, 
presently she. placed.a timid hand in his,and 
Ne “ yes’’—a very,faint, but still audi- 
ble 

‘You are not-saying this .beeanse. I am she. 
cnlyman you have ever: seen, Rosie, darling? | 
Tell me:truly:now, and don't-let.me find it out. 
afterwards when it would.kill.me, my-lovely, 
little lonely white;Rosel;. Are you sure«you 
love me a little?.”’ 

‘' Quite—quite sure!” and then they sealed 
their troth: with: a kiss—with. half-a-dozen. on 
his side; aad then Rosamond shed a few tears. | 
a8 they said good-bye on the. marrow, wooden, 

foot-bridge..by-the light.of; « most..gorgeeus:, 
sunset; and.a. few mimutes-later 


receiving 
loading hex: new. guardian iby, @ aa was, frightie! “She looke 


rcnning. home:.across, ediien with wes. 
eyes. and throbbing heart,noless a person than 
* an engaged, young: lady,” 
(To be continued.) 








Tar Cuinzse) Eateeron.—The present Chie 
nese emperor is» a ladthirteen years of ages: 
He. lives in: a statesof. semi 
Palace of Jan-Chien-Lien,;. where he:is waited 
on by-@ stadt ‘of picked: retainers;- who never 
approach him othexwise than on:their dmeese |’ 
His mother visite hima ence a month, and ishe 
kneels while uttéring-her-first sentence; Con- 
siedring theextraordimary respect: in which 
parents.are:held in Chines, no, more:complete: 
recognition \of the. tramseeséent character of 
the impeniadi, 
father goes Frome — exactly. the same cere-: 
monial,, Theemperordevotes-two -honrs. and 
a half daily to the study of Chinese; and the 
same: time tonManehu, It is needless to say, 
that. the; professors: ap 


knees; - but: to susaiaed tespect to letters, ; 


which Chinese traditions exaet\evem frome the): 


emperor, he invites;orrathercommands;them 
to riserwhen: thedessombeginge: He passes.twe: j 
hours each day in riding andarcheryy avd:in 4 
winters. he. takes: sledging | exercise.: Eight. 
eunuchs wait upon him at tablejcand:haved 
orders. to prevent his: partakings too freelyot 
any. of his favourite diahes; assshogs; ever: 
though theyche emperors, will. sometimen<do» 
He sieeps in a magnificent Ningpo ‘bed, the 
frame of which .is of massive goldandivory,. 
and, which: belonged to, his» distinguished’ 
ancestors, K’ang-Hai and Ch’ien Lung. 





hinw! . Poor. 


st 
to. a. grand. 


»FOOM, ; 
in the} fetehed the: sal-velatile; ponred it,ent,with a. 


dignity can be/imagined.. His-}.raised,and he looked straight. into the: sweet. 


ton 
him on: their 4 


YOUNG AND ‘80 PATR:: 


—O—s 
CHAPTER’ XL.. 
‘* MAKEAT UP,”’ 


out waiting to say anything more walked -into: 
the-house, 


the etairs, 

He: looked so ill that Manser wasestrnok. by: 
his appearance, and glanced: at ‘Sibel: to: ece 
whateke thought of iti. 

“ What-is itjPhil?"’ 

“Nothing: to make:a fuss 


ead against branch, and somehow got swept: 
Ecc secpclaig, 

- a eyes: 

“ Yes;a tumbles: Don’t know whah:he we 
thinking af nottobe looking ont.:; Got any ‘tea: 
going Bi as he caught sight: of the table:in the. 

distance. » 
* Ohy SibelyI svas so frightened L/’ and Rose:} 
clung tremblingly to her.arm.: ‘‘ Thexe:he jay 
onthe gronndyand: L.  hewasideads” | 


hoalder. bes 
q 7 “ Haahy dear, tell: me about: it quiek,?? press~: 
ing herdips-together,; in:s.fever-of impatience: : 


“Phil didn’t know how-to -maneger thes 
= pena a ey + er and feteh anybody 
beoanse “hia +head ewasion, my lap,’’. a» blushix: 
rnggling through ler tears.. 
“« Well !.” 'tapping tlie floor with her-feet:, 
“ And then 
watadd right, but. we had to.cree ebecanre. 
'} hig ‘head-felt se.qmeerz:;, Ohy, Sibelj» yousdon’t! 
| thinkyhe'svery badé’’ her rosebud: of.2 month 


qnivening: « 

‘* You go and pourout teafor: Phil,, theve's: 

a good: child, enc: 1] be, with yow directly.” 
4 “TE dons a the corners: of her 4 
orem tedly 

Néneense! I’m very thirsty. You, don’t: 

think amam’s going to die because of. blow- 
onshis bead ?.”? - 

She laughed and tried to look at-herease, in 
_order to console Rose; and.as.econ-asyshe bad 
| induced: hewto: herself she-sped: up-' 
staizs with the-speed.of a, dog«justr released: 
fram its.chains 
She imocked twice at Hugh's door without 

any answer,: a in, & 
dround nenvonsly. The bed ,| 

wee enn ‘and at: first, from: theaexcessive 
stillness, sherthought-the-. room, was-empty as. 
| webe: But no; herwas-‘on the sofa »notdying,, 
| down at his ease,, bus bent fonwerd, with. one. 
_ haad grippingthe back, and bistace-contorted . 
as if with agonising pe pain. 

1: one-mminnie she stared).at bim. breath 
leasly, then: rushet away, to.ber sown 


shaking hand ‘into #tumbien, filled it.up,with . 
water, oe then, oe a by his Set ain 
held: the» glass} to -his, dips.,: FF Wereeg wil 
pis a ee ant rn ae 
ifficulty; their proper 

The paroxysm was over; his: hand relaxed \. 
sits grip, aud he leant back, .. Aftert;a: few.; 
minnates.of -rest- the: long, black lashes were 


face, maiden = still. watebing, him, with: the . 
awest an 
en dane —- A lifed’” in.» low, reproachfal . 


rs Did» 12? with a long « drawn breath. , 
‘ Thaek Heaven ! 

“ T'd-rasber thank Heaven for taking,it, Is. 
wonld allibave- been over: now.” 
is ‘* Wecouldn't bave-dene: rithont.you—don't. 
be sory, pleases! 

“It paaciviabeittj ot: eourse-1’nw. glad,’ with 
-amatiesspiat a amile,. 

There was a knock at the.door,and\Laudon, 
a mg having. beem sent..by, Lord Went-. 
wor 

He immediately took the patient pe pone 4 
care, insisted upow placing-him on. 
administering certain, re 





‘‘ Trasmothing,’”’ said: Hugh, faintly; and with. |. 
and straight through the hail up z 


about+-only.ae we: ‘would th 
———— through the -wood>»he stroke his. 


hiding: her tearstained face: on her cousin's: 


he opened. his eyes;and.said he 4) 


still, and. had a-bandage soaked in iced water 
tied round his.head,, the valet thonght there 
was @ chanee of — well enough £0 come: 
down in the evening. 


atlangayest a8 hisoninian dl 
} would. do, more harm, than.good,: as: Master 
Hugh was-.always- inclined: to ,be.low about. 


thin there was something wm bigin emare eg 
peated td range up his mind ‘that he was: ex- 
Sibel, thought there-was.eome sense in what: 
he said ; and, in spite of her increasing thiret; 
: went to see.atter Lord Wentworth, resoleed-to- 
ask his advice if he were well enough»to' 
give.it. 5, 


Sbe-fonnd, him.:s upto her snr- 
rise--in the.ect. of.co out of hia, room. 
@, looked, terribly.-worn.and white, and leans- 


DE & SRE 8. if his legs were too. weak to 
‘support hina 

After listening to her with great; attention, 
he said he must judge for 

in But.you wae t go.to him:;. you really are 
by ? 

“ Always: enough to:go.to that boy if‘he 
wants me!” he said with a touching, smile. 
‘If Lwere ill-he wouldsgo through fire.ané 
waiter to.get tome.” 

“* Ay, il he..would’ she knew. it well. 
She, went, before-him to open the.doar) feeling, 
as if she muat..watch over him;.yet,.talking al}: 
.the~while fom . feax,, lest: he..should,.auspectr 
thefeeling,in. hen-mind. Whentie.doorclosed 
behind bis.white head.she.wentdown tothe 
lawn, where-she:found. Phil in .a.bad, temper,.. 
and hisisister white.as any. Shedid her. 
best. to c to takeany. 
noticevot .the, lex: love legead -Subsltern,.,until he. 
chose.to. recover himself. Leaning back inher 
chair she thoughtiof, the two 


young, with all a. woman's tenderness.; Ohis.. 
what oceans of love theres. were.in this. morld,; 
which some people, catled:so hard and cruebh 

Lord Wentworth, .hisson and his,.ward--it 
seemed as if their: three-lives were, 80. closely: 
knit together that the Powe aiins 


a et ore ft feallty of liter aane 
as she ofthe 

were, best; beloved ; were, ‘taken..a6 the. 
fittest flowers for ah megan Sf 
the garden .of earth beoamera desert, andthe. 
pilgrimage seemed so lopg.and.s those: 


and 
theres ca it-wonld.restin. 
never to be taken from you by 
tion... 


eath or .corrup~ 


SOME. 
thing fom ret i thinki sea ag 
“ Qo, ear DS, A 
lie down; you. look tired. ont, and,it will soou 
‘be time.to dress for.dinner.” 
“Will he be able; tocome:dowm?:* with « 


wistfal glance 
we Yom L bope £0! Haisbetter.now, and bas. - 
gone to sit: Bs § “4 
Rose » (It was, Hpgh:E 
meant.” 


“ When there is more than one male in the 
house proper names are safer than pro- 
nouns!” with a plapfuls 

Rose- blushed “like. -her-nameaake,, and re+ 
tommer without. waiting, for.an.answer,to.her: 

The uestion.. 
/ “was. aad at Phil, ,who,had, beer -. 
‘bona bin, 


seléson bis: p Samaglne rie -“ T.never 
sawaany thin thing like the fuas.you.two. girls, make.. 
abonmagenloe’s ” he.caid, Lal sm REEN NDI Ae: 

“ Dont be,adraid, Live, aedavigne On yor%d., 


Op me bJove, you domathink I was tall: 





pronounced to be infallible. 





If he kept quite ing of myeelf yl tbat is a joke.” 





thet.Dr; Seymour; . 


silent. room--the..old: man watoebing;by the 


“ Sibel, anver ings) exclaimed Rose, in: - 
sp) 3 oa 
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“Iam politely wastipg.a téte-d iéteon.you, 
and I supposed you were.getting Sigutensss! ¥ 

“Bosh! You never thought anything.of the. 
kinds Washing a téte-c.téte indeed, when , you 
only sit there because you.are too tired to stix!” 

“T might go,and lie down like Rose,” 

‘* But that’s not.your way,; You wonld go 
on till you dropped, but you wonld never, give 
in. You,haven’t thrown mea word since, you 
came out. ., It may be.a ,téte-d-éle with the tear. 
table; but,it’s notbipg.of the sort.with me.” 

‘ You ridicnlous creature |, What will.you 
ray next.? Perhaps the,teapot is.a.chaperon;. 
not that any of the kind ig wanted,” she.added, 

a “‘ when the onsy spoons here are-made 
of silver.” 

“ Lepoonlawt say.that. if Hugh were pre- 
sent!” 

“ What do you:meau?.” ‘in sudden wrath« 

“ Thig.t” resting on his;elbows and looking 
up into her face,,hia dight eyes flashiog. with 
excitements “ if-you don’t mean to marry him 
you should Jet him alone,’ is 

Sheraised herself-up,in..speechless indigna- 
tion, her che eyes afigme. 

“ Yes, mean jit, . 1 am,your cousin; and, 1 
have.senight -te:speak to.you. He..was 
friend before. ever-he».was, yours, You took . 
him from her. I don’t say you could help it,, 
but you did, It's aiaat, andseverybedy. knows 
it; and now that you've taken him, I don't 
believe you want him, and that,child iq. break: 
ing her heart for nothing’ 

‘‘ You--you,are. very uyjust!” conscigus 
that he was speaking the truth, and,yet.lopg- 
ing to deny its; 

‘*T don’t want you to be forced into margying | 
Luehiagton jf he turns,ont shady; he went on. 
with, extraordinary -magnamisity;. ‘bat I 
<rould like to knewwhat.yomere.aiter, You are. 
not half:bad.sa githergo, but youchase an, in- 

fernal way,of looking. down, upon,,people and.. 
making them feel.emell,,at one time,and then 
all of a suddene you: turn; round, as .sweet.as 
sugar, angdisendxthem up to the; skies, I'm 
awfully fond iof you. batt don’t feel.as.if;1 
— ——— much tengen! ” de 

‘‘ Thempray.don't.. You/ve never done any- 
thing .buteplegue mesineed. iret, knew, you!” 

her low.spirites disappearing iaia barst.of anger. 

** Plague yousindeed! ; Whew I’ve stocd up,, 
for you, and fought your battles.tbrough thick 
and thin! The governor batesme, all use 
of your, Judithowilkscarogly:speakio me; the 
whole familys :except, Rote, pas me. into, 
Coventry; and this isedI get fop,.my, pains ! 
Go your omm waycfor the-fature, and; I'll be 
hanged before I try to stop you! ” he said,,, 
eulkily, as be sorambledjup from big, reonm- 
bent positionon she.grass, and: walked off, -with . 
his ohin sin-thewira: 

Sibel shrugged herahoulders, aud dnding it; 
was nearly time@sto dress ion,dinner » wen}, 
thoughtfally intesthe shogses.. Roae breaking 
her heart She:had foreseen,it from the first,, 
but Phil’s avgry words had seemed to makg.,) 
the propheey: aherrible-reality, . Shehaddone 
her best to throm, those 4wo, togeyber ; aud. if 
nothing. came; of sit, and. they,.only drifted. 
further and fugthen,apatty Waa. she -to, be, 
blamed. because »&., boy -was.blind to, a gixl’s 
charma? It would he-chanming:foryhim, to 


marry Rose, and. settle; down at Brambles, 
Peak; but homlong-the, with, 
out him, and how strangeeit wouid.seem, to 

se9 him devotedste somebady.clee |. 


Botathe invalids eamedown,to dinner, ang. 
Hugi, fealing ape tals Lientbasxman! hy whigh:} 
he read in hep blue eyes talked, to Rose fora) 
long time. during4becourse of the evening, 

Sibelu went: toc the: piana. and: played. soft 
masic,, such aes Lord «Wentworth: /oved,. and.) 
me emer ay ae merry, ple ;BRy 
able,to-settle to. anything, w: dbadtinesome: 
quarrel weighed on: his minds,, Whep it wag, 
nearly bedtime be came bebind her, unable to. 
bear it any longer, sand whisparede-... 

‘‘ Makedt ap, there's a good gizht”’ 

Alwaysresdy.to forgives Sibel looked mp into 
hisface withoe bright smile, and.he sveoped 


andshe s 
his head; and kigsed:here as: he, beady dener a 


Roze’s. | 


/hatand,turned his 


aud supppeed to been 
Sprang up as if he hi 
table witha clatter, Down went the chessmen 


pick, np-the pieces, . 


laughing. 
had ha 


seat than the music stopl.” ; 
“Don’t go,” seid Phil, entreatingly. 
“I want &. breath of fresh 


Phil followed, and, Hugh ecowled. 

“ You arein pain?” said, Rose, softly. 
wish I could.cure it.” 

He-smiled as he looked at ber wistful face, 

** Most men wonld say you might!’ 

CHAPTER XLI, 
‘¢WILL YOU -BE.MR8,, PHILIP: FORRESTER ?2”’ 

Dosine;the reat.of the Forxesterg’ «tay Sibel 
tried to devote hergelf to Phil, dnt ib waa very 
on Hugh's face.. Never her-virtne. been 
of those two whom she loved so well, she. per- 
severed, till she, was rewarded by,a result which 
she had not wished for.. The best actions.are 
thoae,, whieh. are, most . often, misconstrued. 
Whilst. abe. was..teiliog. up; @ hil/, talking 
laboriously to Phil, whose ideas neyer came too 
fast, Hugh would bpsagnteripgin big.Jeisarety 
manner behind, giving e the benefit of hig 
agreeable conversation; and when they, met-at 
the. top, he.wonld ei i into :bimself like a 
snail ingo its shell. and, look at Sibel with dis. 
dainfal eyes, as if, ingtead of pragtising, the 
greatest self-denial, she had really, been. en, 


provoked that she, would almost give it up ; but 
she told herself that that would be abominably 
selfish, and. she..oughfto ,endure any amount 
of unpleasantness to secure the happiness of 
others.in the.end,, 

Rose had a headaghe..one hot afterncen, so 
Sibel deposited her on the sofa in the library, 
Lord Wentworth having, gone, out for a drive, 
and told her to atay there, till they came back. 
With, sundry, miagi 
starjed for.a walk with the-youpg men, one on 
either side... Phil picked her wild roses from 
the.h¢dgeg, and prighed hig fingers desperately 
in trying, to release .a weath of .briony from.a 


-particularly thorny briar, but Hugh. never 


picked,.her, a si leaf, and spoke but,very 
little, Feeling thas ber -reaolation would fail 
her, if, she. were, left.,alone, with him. che, 
straggied.after Phil's long legs, over clumps,of 
brackep.and hidden, 


called out in, despair, “Don’t let ns go any 


farther,” and with .a.sigh,of exhaugtion sank 


down on. tuft of beath, , 

“Just as you like,” said Phil, as hethrew 
bicnaglt.dome. pesita. hate Py is awinly 
jolly,” he..added, softly,as,he,tossed away, hi 
jolie ‘ shed face. towards her. 
Then fon.the, frst time,she: noticed that they 
two were slone,, with the, silence of the wood 
all ronnd them, with no. Hagh.to interpose.his 
jealous;asides,.no Rogsete keep a check. on her 
brot 


“I wish Hugh badn’t gone.” 

“ It’s so. much better withaut-him.’”’ They 
talked. forsome time.about, Phil's difficulties 
with, bis, father, the frieudg.be bad mede. in 
his.regiment, big, prospects of promotion, Xo. 


He: wasin.a more;serions vein than. usual, and 
she .thopgbt,.she, had; dona ,him, injustice, in 


dubbing .bim,;nothipg, better than, a foolish, 
frivoloug.hog-. 





bundred times in his life, 


It; wag-pleasant, sitting. there in the.shade. 


Hugb, who wa at the other end of the room’ 
s8ed in agameof chess» 
een shot, and upset.the 4 1 1 
, | with Phil than if he were xeally-her brother ; 
rolling on the carpet ; but_without a thought 
forthe mischief he had done, he turned to 
Sibsl with blazing eyes, and opened his lips as 
if to pour. forth-an indignant remonstrance, 
Meeting Lord Wentworth’s glance of astonish- 
ment, he checked himself with an, effort, and 
quietly knelt down on the floor to help Rose 


“How you made me jamp,” said Sibel, 
‘I thought something. dreadful 
7 


“Tf you are not going to play, any more,” he 
answered coldly, “I should choose another 


gir,” and she 
sighed as she, walked. towards, the, window. 


tried to. such anextent before; but,for tha sake 


joying a flirtationg. Sometimes she. .was;s0,, 


in; her; heart, she,) pale and his eyes flashing .resentfally, 


: atumpa, oubof breath and , 
very tired, not daring to step, At; last she | 


with the whiagering bonghs ,overhead, aud 
nothing to digtnrb herself about-as to,her oom, 
panion. She. need..have.no ,more, restrain 


and if she chose, she might tell. him that sh» 
was too tired to talk, andgo to.aleep under his 
nose,, 

Her thoughts drifted here, there, and,every.- 
where, wondering if Major .Lushipgton, were 
really coming, back,so soon. from Canada, 
whether Hugh had.gone home to. Rose—whom 
she had not invited, into. her,owm private 
sitting-room, because .she, would. be. more ac: 
cessible to him in the .library—whether Dud, 
ley. were fighting for his life, under the wally.of 
Candahar, 

Here she was suddenly roused tothe realities. 
of life by finding both, her. hands.seized in the 
warmest grasp, and Phil looking,into. her, face 
With eager eyas., 

‘I know ,you don’t think, mugh.of.me,” bs: 
was saying, in a hurried undertone, “ but, L'a 





eb | do anything on, earth to please, yous and I 


; mean to distingnish myself. if I once get.ther 
| chance,” 
;, I'm) sure, I hope.you. will,” she» saidy 

heartily ; ‘‘ bué don’t break my. fingers,:” 
| **No,no, Now,be serions,” frowning with 
, Unusual earnestness; ‘‘is.it yes.or no?” 
| “T don’t understand,’ looking at him: with: 
, lovely, bewildered eyea. 

‘Could I put it plainer?” biting his,liy 


hatd to keep it Nig tek ot 64 look deepened | ‘‘ What shall I say.2 Will you.be Mrs, Philip 


| Forrester—there, will that, do,?”’ 
“ My dear Phi!” and burying, her, face,.ia 
her lap, she, broke into, an uncontrollably fit of 
) langhter, 
Not seeing.the joke he retained a portestens 
| gravity, which sent her of into another fit aus 
| the first glimpge of; his face, 
| ‘* Nothing to-langhat!’ he.growkd, 
|. “IT beg your pardon,’’ wiping. ber eyes,“ buk: 
it struck me ag. so.ridicnlons]” her,lips.ctilt 
| trembling. 
By. rpg you going to angwerme.2”’ grave as 
| a jadge. 

“ Oh, certainly!’ Scrambling quickly-to hey 
feet she dropped him a. graceful; oustsey, 
** Mugh obliged for the -honoaz, but, im, afgaid 
T most decling,;? 
| ‘*Bubwhy? You muststate areasen }"” 
| “ Previous.engagement—will that do?” 

i Not at all! You mean to .slip onfof it!.’” 
| Shethrewback her head hanghtily, allythe 
, fun dying out of her eyes. 

i. ‘' I have held. to it through greater tem ptac 
| tion-than this!” 

“ Thanks; that, is enongh,!,” his fonari¢ ; 
| never trouble you again!” and,he- walked ;out 
| withbis, handa in bis pockets. 

| _* Bot, Phil, you. weren’t serious?’ runging;, 
, after him in sudden compunction. 

“Oh, no! not at all! But 1. shan‘é: forget 
your, speech, No temptation, of course not 5 
only the son of.a simple. conntry gentlemau, 
with no chance, of. peerage..any where abggs 
him. Good-bye, Miss Fitzgerald ; I'll remom-; 
b2t my place-another time!.” with a scornful 
tiash. 

Then he quickened his pace and disappeared, 
amongst the brambles, the. girl; looking, after 
him, with the corners of her pretty. meush 
drawn down as.if.ske.were.abgnt to cry. 

She. thonght., better of :it, howexer, and. bens: 
her steps homewards, feeling much: annoyediat, 

her own, position. 

Was it yer fault, that,no,one,would respeo% 
her engagement, or was. it becaure every ont, 
but herself knew some reason why Mejor Lash- 
iogton, ought not to. be,ber, husband ?, It-mae 
very sad and perplexing, and she heaved a titer 
mendous sigh as she thonght over her fature. 

The clouds seemed gathering fast, and all 
offers of help she was obliged to cast uside. 

TLere was a rustle amongst-the bushes, and 
she, stopped .stilkon, seeing, Hagh comipg.te- 
wards her. with .long strides. . 

“ Tthought, Phil,was svith,.you?”’ looking wat. 
her, with grave inquiry in his,eyes. ; 

‘ So.he, was, but, he deserted me !/’ bicghiagr 
under his steady gaz. 


{ 
| 
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_ A sudden light leapt into his eyes, as he 
made an eager step forward. “He would not 
have left you if he could have helped it!” 

‘* Perhaps not,” looking away from him at a 
gleam of sunshine through the trees. 

__ ‘Were you pretending to like him best?’ lean- 
ing against a tree and looking down into her 
face with a passionate intensity of expression 
that forced the truth from her against her will. 

She gave a little nod, and he took her hand, 

“Let me be always first—firat after 
Dudley!” he said very low. 

She caught her breath and crimsoned. Her 
secret was known to him then; but she could 
not deny it—could not be indignant and abuse 
him—could only wish to sink into the ground 
and hide her face ! 

How it happened she never ‘knew, buat the 
‘next moment she was sitting on the broken 
ferns with Hagh close beside her, and her 
shame and confusion were hidden on his 
shoulder. 

A long time she sat quite still, feeling that 
she could never raise her face, and look him 
in the eyes again ; and all the while he was as 
tender with her as a brother, putting himself 
and his own feelings entirely into the back- 
ground, keeping down the longing that rose 
within him just to touch the whiteness of her 
forehead with his fevered lips, and thinking 
only of her—as a sacred trast—to be watched 
over for Dudley's sake, 

The shadows were deepening when the two 
-oame back, and darkened the window of the 

library with their persons. Sibel’s fluttering 
heart felt comforted and reassured, whilst 
Hagh’s handsome face looked more tranquil 
and content than it had done ever since the 
night of the ball. 

“And how is your head, dear?” asked 
Sibel, as she caught sight of a golden curl over 
the edge of the sofa. Somehow the sight of 
Rose had spoilt her sense of peace, 

_' Better, thanke,” raising herself up, and ex- 
hibiting a fiushed face for their admiration. 
“*Do you know I have had Lord Windsor here ? 
He came to see Hugh on special business, but 
couldn’t wait any longer.” 

“And you absolutely entertained him all by 
yourself! What fan! Wouldn't you have 
given anything to have peeped through the 
window and seen them?” turning to Hugh 
with laughing eyes. 

“*T wonder if Rose snubbed him?” with a 
slight smile, 

“Of course not. He is the first Earl I ever 
spoke to, so I took great care to be civil. He 
Says you must go over to the Court to-morrow, 
as he has something to say to you.” 

“ Won't it keep?” 

‘*I think he’s going away the dayafter. He 
says the Court is the dreariest hole he ever 

- was in——” 

‘**He always says that.” 

“ And asked if none of us were coming up 
to London for the end of the season.” 

“As if we ever did!” said Sibel, im- 
patiently. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice?” sighed Rose; “he 
says he often goes to two or three balls on 
the same night.” 

‘*Heartily sick I should get of it! I wonder 
why uncle is so iate?” 

As he spoke the brougham drove up to the 

rch. The door was immediately answered 

y Manser; but whilst they were all waiting 
“for Lord Wentworth to come in, he apparently 
retired to his own rooms. Presently Landon 
came down to ask Master Hugh to step 
apstairs, and Sibel saying that it was time to 
dress proposed an adjournment to their bed- 
tooms, 





CHAPTER XLII. 
SEVERELY WOUNDED ! 

Finpive that it was earlier than she fancied 
Sibel went into her little boudoir and sat down 
to write a note about a book she wanted to 
get from the library. Her pen was gliding 
quickly over the paper, when Hugh came in 
with a telegram in his hand. 


“Bad news,” he said, gently, leaning over 
the back of her chair ; and then, as she looked 
up at him with frightened eyes and quivering 
lips, ke added, “Not the worst, e have 
that to be thankful for.” 

Then he took the crumpled paper and spread 
it out before her, bat the words seemed to 
dance up and down, and she could not decipher 
a letter. 

“I can’t read it!” she said, hoarsely. 

He cleared his throat. 

‘It’s from Colonel Thorpe himself. ‘ Your 
son severely wounded. Fought splendidly. 
Stabbed in sideand arm. Still unconscious. 
Left behind at——.’ It’s some Indian name 
ws can’t make out,” 

She said nothing, but began to shake from 
head to foot, and her teeth chattered. Hugh 
knelt down beside her, and keeping his arm 
round the back of her chair, took her cold 
hands in his and held them tight. She was 
scarcely conscious that he was there, as she 
sat looking stonily before her, seeing nothing 
but a white face and long limbs clothed in the 
gay uviform of the hussars down amongst the 
horses’ hoofs, and a crimson stream staining 
the sand. Would it always be there before 
her eyes, and would nothing ever shut it out? 
She shivered, although the evening was warm, 
and only the softest air came through the 
window—shivered with that inward cold which 
comes when the heart is sick with misery, and 
nothing but hope can cure it. 

*“ Remember,” he said, softly; “if the case 
is desperate they always put ‘dangerously,’ 
not ‘severely.’” 

‘*But to be ill, with" no one to look after 
him!” an agonised look in her eyes. 

‘* He will be sent down to the nearest town, 
or kept in a hospital tent, and English doctors 
will look after him.” 

“ Bat he was left behind! ”in an undertone 
of horror. 

‘* Yes, to be taken better care of. The 
wounded are al ways left behind when the army 
is on the march, unless there is an enemy in 
the rear. We must bearup, dear. Think of 
that poor old msan—his only son, his only 
hope !” his voice sinking impressively. 

** Yes—yes. I'll try ; but oh ! Heaven, to sit 
at home and wait!” with another shudder. 

“If I had only been there!” murmured 
Hugh, under his breath. 

“ Oh Hagh, don't say it!” turning her tear-. 
ee face to his, ‘“ We might have lost you 

Ob! how madly he loved her even now, when 
she was breaking her heart for another ! 

Her breath upon his cheek made him quiver, 
a tear from her heavy lashes fell down on to the 
back of his hand, and he was maddened by a 
desire to kiss it away. Yet he felt that the 
desire was treachery to the man whom he loved 
like a brother ! 

The gong sounded, but it was not owing to 
its sonorous clang that he got * in such 
desperate haste from his knees. She looked 
up at him in mute surprise. Dinner seemed 
such an impossible thing to care about now. 

‘© Must I go down ?” 

* Yes, Tam going. No time to lose,” 

‘* But I don’t want anything.” 

‘“Never mind, For the sake of the others 
you must try.” 

‘© He is always thinking of others,” she said 
to herself, as she hurriedly changed her dress 
and washed her hands. “I wonder if that is 
why we never think of him. Some day we 
shall be sorry when it is too late.” 

Lord Wentworth kept to his room for the 
rest of the evening; but Hugh, who was long- 
ing to be upstairs with him, did his duty 
nobly, and .supported the conversation at 
dinner, in spite of Phil's evident sulkiness 
and Sibel’s involuntary silence. She felt as if 
her tongue was tied, and she did not know 
what an effect her ghostly-looking face had 
upon the others. Manser waited on her with 
particular attention and handed her the wine 
so often that it seemed as if he thought 








intoxication was the best cure for beard 
but she scarcely touched anything. e fight 








in Afghanistan was always before her eyes, 
and if she tried to eat the sight of the crimson 
sand made her feel as if she must choke. 
Letters were a welcome break. There were 
several for Hagh, one for Rose from Judith, 
enclosing another fur Phil in a blue envelope, 
which he tossed impatiently upon the table, 
and none for Sibel. ; 

“All well at Coombe Lodge?” inquired 
Hagh, looking up from his own correspondence, 
which did not seem particularly interesting. 

“ Very well, thanks, Judith wasatagarden- 
party yesterday, and met a man named 
Gordon: who said he knew you very well at 
Oxford.” 

“Innes Gordon? Yes, capital fellow ; best 
bat in the Christchurch eleven. What was he 
doing down there?” 

~ , a3 Jadith says, with that horri 
Mrs. Brown. Taey all send their love to you, 
and kind regards to Lord Wentworth.” 

“ Kisses and all sort of things to Sibel?” 

“JI thiok she wrote in a hurry,” acd 
Rose’s pale cheeks crimsoned. “Bat you wilt 
give the message to Lord Wentworth?” 

“Certainly. Perhaps you will let me take 
it to him at once?” rising from the table as 
he spoke, with his packet of letters in his 


han 

Sibel looked at Rose, and she followed her 
into the drawing-room. 

‘*T think I should like to go out into the 

n. My head is better now.” 

“Do, dear ; but you had better have a shawl. 
T’]l fetch you one.” i 

‘*No, I'll ran,” and reaching the door first, 
Rose ran quickly up the stairs. As soon as 
she had gone Sibel hurried into the dining- 
room, where Phil was sitting with his elbows 
on the table, and the blue envelope opened 
lying on his plate. She tapped him on the 
shoulder, and told him to come into the garden 
at once, as she wanted to speak to him. He 
looked up at her in sullen surprise. 

‘*T thought I was beneath your notice.” 

‘Nonsense. For sake don’t let us 
quarrel on such a night as this. Come with 
me. Wecan get outithis way,” stepping through 
one of the windows on to the carriage drive. 
He followed her in silence ; but as soon as 
they were out of sight of the house she pot ber 
arm in his, and said gently, “Phil, I want you 
to do me a kindness.” 

“ Likely, after this afternoon. Average 
cheek to ask it,” in the gruffest of tones. 

“Let us forget all about it. It was all 
nonsense from beginning to end. You know it 
was.” 

“Not that exactly. I know I’m too youug 
to think of marrying. And I haven't a brass 
farthing to bless myself with ; bat you see,” 
with a sheepish glance out of the corners of 
his eyes, “everyone was after you, and I 
didn’t see why your own cousin should be 
left behind. Seemed as if I didn’t appreciate 


ou.” 

“Very kind to thiak of it,” her heavy eyes 
lighting up with a gleam of amusement. “ But 
you and I have always been friends, and I 
want you to remember that now.” 

“ What are you trying to get out of me?”’ 
with a half smile, as ei one 4 xy bey pevtiy 
white throat, exposed to view by her evenip 
dress. “ Youcan’t twist me round your fingers 
like Hogh and the rest.” 

“Of course not!’t thinking it best to 
humour him; “so I beg you,as a favour, to 
yield. I’m often thinking of you, Phil, and 
wondering how you are getting on. It must 
be rather hard work to _ out of debt, isn’t it?” 

** You're tthere. It’s a beastly shame, 
his eyes lighting up as he thought of his 
wrongs, ‘‘ Thegovernorscrewsme down as tight 
asit he were a pauper, and goes into a thunder- 

rage if I venture to ask for more. Js it 
to expect me to get along with just half 
what the other fellows have?” A 

‘- Perhaps their fathers are millionaires? 

“ Not a bit of it,” with a discontented sigh. 

‘* Now, look here, Phil,” in her softest tone, 
« just tell me how much you owe. Is it fifty 
pounds-, or a hundred?” 
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“ More than that ; but why the ——’’correcting 

bimself hastily—‘“ why do you want to know?” 

“‘ You know I shall be rich one day—that is, 
quite well off—and the General always told me 
that if I wanted any money very much——”’ 

But you don’t.” 

“YesI do. Now Phil, you know you would 
help me if I were hard up?” 

“If it were my last farthing, I’d stump up,” 
he said, with energy. 

“ Well then, why should you think so meanly 
of me as to think it couldn’t be the greatest 
pleasure——? ” 

‘I don’t understand.” 

‘“‘Next week I'll write to the General, and 
say I want two hundred pounds - and then I'll 
send one hundred and fifty to you.”’ 

Phil drew a deep breath, and stood stock 
still. 

“ Jove, you are a brick!” 

“ That's all right. It will be a help, won't 
it?” 

‘* OF course it would,” he said, slowly ; ‘‘ but 
I'm not going to sponge upon you.” 

‘*Sponge a me! The idea! You will 
pay it me back before I’ve time to remember 
it. Now let us come the other way. Rose 
will be looking for us,’’ 

“I always said there was nobody like you, 
and I’ve been such a brute to you!” the tears 
in hiseyes. ‘I don’t know how it is—confound 
it all! Lam such a duffer! ”’ 

‘ Never mind, Phil. Don’t get into any more 
scrapes if you can help it!” 

‘* But how did you findit out? That's what 
floors me,” looking at her with an air of deep 
consideration. 

“ Don’t think me inquisitive,” a slight colour 
rising in her white cheeks; ‘‘ but I looked at 
your letter, and thought it was a biil—and the 
way you pitched it on the tablejmade me sure.” 

“You ought to be a detective. But I say, 
Belle’”’—as he saw Rose coming towards them, 
‘“*I feel so mean—I think I’d rather nut.” 

**You can’t goback now. My letter shall be 
written to-morrow.” 

Tho next day there was a long account of 
the battle, with such a terrible list of slain 
that those who were grieving for Dudley Went- 
worth’s wounds were only too thankfal to 
think that there was still a glimmer of hope 
in his case, The Forresters went by the after- 
noon train, and Lord Wentworth came down 
to bid them good-bye. 

“Tell your father that I owe him a debt of 
gratitade that I can never forget, for lending 
me his niece to be the sunshine of my home ;”’ 
he said very gravely, as he held Rose’s hand 
iu his ad a parting shake ; “mind you don't 
forget! ” 

Rose promised that she wouldn’t, as she 
murmured her thanks for her very happy 
vate and then jumped into the brougham with 

em. 


It had been a happy visit, and something 
seemed to tell her that it was a halcyon gleam 
of brightness before storm of sorrow. 

Lord Windsor was at the station, on his way 
up to town. He looked confused as he shook 
hands with the girl who had refused to bea 
Countess, and was glad to turn to Hugh. 

** Expected you this morning. Got my mes- 
sage?”’ 

“I'm so sorry—I quite forgot,” exclaimed 
= with contrition—“ but it went out of my 

ead.” 

* Ah! yes, bad news—quite understand—this 
way.” When they were ata safe distance he 
lowered his head and his voice at the same 
time. “Just wanted to drop a hint. If 
Lushington’s dangerous Sprivgfield’s the man 
to muzzle him, and this is the address of his 
diggings,” scribbling it on a card, and thrusting 
the card into Hugh’s hand. 

Then the train came up, and he went quickly 
along the platform to the carriage in which 
the Forresters had established themselves. 

“ Deuced pretty girl, and no bounce,” he 
said in a confidential aside, and Hugh gave a 
knowing nod, 


THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 
_—_——O-—-— 
CHAPTER III. 


You might have heard a pin fall, so great 
was the silence which followed on Lord 
Carruthers’s question. All eyes turned instinc- 
tively to their host. It was well known that 
Sir Jocelyn was bata distant relation of the 
late baranet’; that Sir Kenneth’s true heir had 
returned some fifteen years before, weary and 
conquered in the battle of life, only to die in 
the old home that should have been his. 

Sir Kenneth had adopted his young cousin, 
and left him everything he possessed. There 
could be no question that the baronet was the 
lawful possessor of Alandyke. Then what did 
this my man mean by his request for an in- 
troduction to Sir Kenneth’s heiress ? 

Had he only been & common person they 
might have expressed their surprise at his 

leness, but, unfortunately, Lord Carruthers 
was one of the most powerful nobles of the day. 

He had jast retarned from a ten years’ com- 
mand in Asia, and all England rang with the 
name of the brave old officer who gloried in his 
title of General far more than in that of Earl. 

In reality, the ro was very short between 
the question and its answer; but it seemed 
hours to those exp:ctant listeners before Sir 
Jocelyn said, firmly,— 

“T think you are under some mistake, Lord 
Carruthers; my poor kinsman never had any 

andchildren. His only son died here some 

teen years ago. I was Sir Kenneth’s only 
living relative, and, as such, I succeeded to the 
possession of Alandyke.”’ 

Lord Carrathers stared—there is no other 
word for it—he looked utterly bewildered. 

‘‘And here have I been rushing down to 
Yorkshire just to make acquaintance with 
Harold’s child. Ialways liked Harold, thongh 
he was a bit wild. I've brought pearls from 
the East fit for a king's ransom, and many 
other presents, I hurried down to Alandyke 
before I had been a week in England, and-——” 

‘*‘ And you are most heartily welcome! ”’ said 
Sir Jocelyn, warmly, ‘‘ There is no visitor I 
could be prouder to receive than you, and if you 
will make my house your home at least for a 
few days, I shall esteem it an honour. You 
‘shall find that Alandyke has nof lost its 
character for hospitality.” 

The Earl relaxed. 

“ T’ll stay,’ he said heartily. “If there’sa 
house in England I used to love it was this 
one. I’ve three places of my own, but I was 
getting on in years when they came to me. 
Now, the herees® days of my childhood were 
spent at Alandyke. Yon’ve a goodly gathering 
here, Sir Jocelyn! Which is your wife? I have 
seen herin the old time, but I don’t seem to 
recognizs her here,” 

“My wife has been taken from me!” 
answered the Baronet, gravely. ‘‘ My loss is 
five years old now, Lord Carruthers. I must 
resent you to my sister, the mistress of Alan- 
yke for the time being.” 

Lady Daryl was delighted to have so dis- 
tinguished a guest. She herself led the way to 
the rooms she intended for him (there were 
spare rooms in spite of that terse note to the 
governess), and as the dressing bell had lon 
since rung the rest of the company filed off, an 
Helena found herself alone in the great draw- 
ing-room. 
er task of tea-making was long over, but 
she had lingered because Lord Carrathers and 
his host had been standing so as to bar her 
egress now she rose to go back to the school- 
room ; but as she passed down the long room, 
to her surprise she saw Sir Jasper alone, lean- 
ing against the wall as though for support. 
The veins starting to his forehead like thick 
purple cords, and great beads of perspiration 
standing on his brow. 

Helena dreaded he should think her in- 
trusive, but she could not see him like that 
and offer nothing for his relief, On one of the 
tables stood a great crystal carafe of water ; 


‘* It may refresh you! ” she said, simply. 

Sir Jocelyn drained the glass feverishly, as 
one consumed by inward thirat. Then he 
raised his large clear eyes to Helena’s, and she 
noticed they were full of a deep, monurnfal 
sadness, 

“IT am very much obliged to you, Miss 
Stuart!” 

“It was nothing,” and she blushed, looking 
prettier than ever as she did so. “I was 
afraid, you seemed in pain.” 

‘Pain! My life is one long pain, one living 
sorrow. I am master of Alandyke. The 
fairest home in Yorkshire is mine, and yet in 
all the country you could not find a man so 
desolate.” 

Mies Staart quite forgot all the tales she had 
heard of Sir Jocelyn. She forgot she had been 
told he rested under acurse. She ascribed al) 
his melancholy to his wife’s loss, and his 
present state to the Earl’s careless questions. 

“ T am better now,” said the baronet, gently. 
“Have I shocked you very much, Miss 
Stuart?” 

.” You have not shocked me at all; it was 
natural you should be upset.” 

“ Natural!” 

“ Lord Carruthers ought never to have asked 
such a question.” 

“You heard him?” Sir Jocelyn shuddered. 
‘*I wish you would tell me what he said—his 
very words, I could not catch them myself, I 
was too bewildered,” 

* by shy want me to repeat them? ” 

cay Oo ” 

‘ But then I shall be as unfeeling as he 
was,” 

‘‘Never mind. I don’t think you conld be 
unfeeling, Miss Stuart, if you tried.” 

“Lord Carruthers asked to be presented to 
your wife. He had no ideashe was dead.” 

She would not look at him, and so she did 
not see the change in his face, did not know the 
relief he felt that she had ascribed his emotion 
to any cause but the true one. 

He said nothing more, only turned away 
with a smothered sigh, and Nell made the best 
of her way to her own domain, her mind very 
fall of Sir Jocelyn and his sorrows. She cou’d 
not follow the baronet upstairs, she could not 
see the blank despair which came over his face 
when he threw himself down upon a chair in 
his own room. The door was locked now ; he 
was perfectly alone. No need to keep on the 
mask he wore so continually in the presence of 
others, He was barely thirty-six, and yet the 
silver threads were coming apace among the 
masses of his dark hair—only thirty-six, and 
yet his face was lined with many furrows. He 
was strong and well—all things. had prospered 
with him save one—his marriage had been a- 
cruel mistake. 

His wife's beauty had lured him to think her 
needful to hishappiness Alas! before they had 
been married two years he knew their union 
had been a mistake. He had borne his burden 
manfully—had tended her as though she had. 
been his life’s love—and five years ago she was 
taken, leaving him a legacy which made his 
days one living pain. 

‘Oh, Berta, Berta!” he moaned in his 
anguish as he sat over his dressing-room fire, 
‘‘ How could you doit? You were a mother 
yourself. How could you?” But whatever 
the sin of the Lady Alberta Leigh, however 
much its memory might crush the joy out of 
her husband’s heart, he was powerless to atone 

for it, powerless to blot itout. He had argued 
this a hundred times with himself, and he 
knewit—life must goon. His guests must dine 

and see him among them a careful attentive 
host. Sir Jocelyn knew he must go back to- 
his social treadmill, so he rang the bell for his 

valet, and contrived to enter the drawing-room 

in the regulation costame for evening wear 
some three minutes before dinner was an- 

nounced, 

He took in Mrs. Rossiter, and the widow 

chattered gaily on without heeding how absent 
was her listener. She would not have felt 

flattered had she known Sir Jocelyn’s only 








(To de continued.) 


she filled a glass and brovght it to his side, 





thought concerning her was an intense pity f r 
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the ‘defanct Mr, Roseiter’s suffexings in-being 
shut up with euch*an-inveterate magpie. 

Lord Oarruthers: was the lion.of the evening. 
The ladies, one and all, smiled upon the brave 
old coldier, and rather envied their host when 
the Earl announced hie intention of having a 
chat with him in the library before he retired. 
They litile knew how gladly Sir. Jocelyn would 
bave +7 gaa the hondur for which they 
envied h 

“You mele have nats me awfully cruel,” 
began the old man, when he and his host were 
téte-a téte, “but I ‘hadn't. the least idea that 
you were master of Alandyke.” 

‘*T have been master here for well-nigh ten 
years now, Lord Catruthers.” 

‘*Aye, itis ten years turnéd+ since I.came 
here to say farewell to Kenneth—a longer 
fareweil than we either of us expected, since 
he died during my voyage .out.” 

a» You damehere, then ? -1 don’tremember 

‘*You were abroad, trav elling in France, I 
thiuk your wile told me.’ 

Sir Jocelyn wineed. What ditter cause he 
had to regret that French journey only he 
himself knew, -1t was-the.one.act of his life 
he most deplored. 

‘Very likely ; I was away for some time, 
and the end was+tadden at the last. I did not 


“Mervyn Yorkeby name; snd hewag tpn 


drama of her own, one of-those plays in which’ 


lives, 
Soe had not‘ qnite detertifned whether it 


“tine she: grew 
mantier “and ‘s 
Cartuthers, who would fain ogrptieS ‘wr | 
tMade' totich Of her'for no taiier teamed! tah | 
‘that-she' caine, at least oe “the wither’ snide, 
of the grand Old house’ of ‘Lefgh. 

Only *oné "person at i At AMANO co ood a. ineve | 
throwz' the ‘least tight ‘wpori reer gm 
behaviour, “and ‘that »persén°was “bound bya 
‘soletin * p ‘to “secrecy. "The guests cat 
Alandyke'saw vet'y little’o Mise — 3 phe 
was Supposed to be’ devotedly fond Sf éhildyen, 
and to spétid “évery spare “‘nioment with ‘fer 


little cdusins. 
It*was‘a’ A ee Adelw and Mab didnot 
héar this of the case; forthéey were toth 


stardy little pens ry and wou! eee 
have protested that’ Belle never -@ame 
them exeept-in'the evertiigs ‘for’ five nbawtes 
on‘her way down to dinner. 

Théte* was a°Yottng ‘attist® at Aldndyke, 


as thsd¢cidble as’ Mirs Vérnen. 





reach home in time to-say farewell.” 

***Tis very strange ! He told me distinctly he 
had made @ will in favour of Harold's child.” 

“ The only will I ever saw was the one under | 
which I inherit. -I don't; believe Harold had | 
a child, Lord Carruthers.” 

* He might have had. He qaarrelled with 
his father abeut -some woman of the. people. 
Harold wae the soul of. honour, he ‘would be 
sure to marry. her.” 

Sir Jocelyn looked steadily intothe fre. 

‘‘T am-convinced that even if) poor Harold 
-left a widow and children (which, ind you, I 
we they must have died long-ago.” 

ss by 9,” 


‘thotgh they lad ‘a kindred ta:tefor ‘solttare, 


were neither friends nor ‘boon -6otipanitons. 
Metvyi"never attempted’ to engrosé thé héiress 
in the dfa*ing-toom, 

Sometimes’ he woald'spend a whole’ evening 
without addtessing her, and if;wherr she-sang, 
his vidletf’eyes followed* her “every word, mo 
doubt that was from admiration of the song 
rather than the singer. 

Poor little’ Nell; up in her lonely sbhoel-toom, 
only réleased “by that terrible afternoon visit 
to the dra witig room, found life very/dallin- 





" Beeman fifieen years have passed since 
his death,.aud there has-been ‘no application | 


‘for-relief. BPenniless.as she must, have been, the Van mist, i Widume tr) pied anda been t. { 
do *you- think the widow would .not-have sent 


tobeg of her wealthy relations? Ifshe came 
ofthe lower class eho woald have uo pride to | 
Keep-her back.”’ 

Té&e General: looked surprised at the clear, 
legical-way in which-the case was put. He | 
little knew that Sir-Jocelym waa speaking with | 
the feverish -eagerness-of aman who wants | 
60 Coavince bimeelf. 

‘Perhaps you are-zright, and, afterall, am | 
giad-you ave master here. [shouldn't like to | 
see- Aland) ke in the bands of a Woman who 
would let the good old name of Leigh die | 
out, ” 

Sir Jocelyn emiled sadly. 

‘(1 fear it will die out, my lord, for I ani the 


‘*But you have sons?” 

‘‘In Heaven—not here.” 

‘You must. marry-again; it willbe almost 
wickcd if you don't. Faucy letting, your old 
Hamre die cat |’ 

Sir Jccelyn emiled grimly. 

‘*] should- ce no greater offender than -your 
lordship; you’ have been au earl ten years 
without seeking to find a countess,” 

Lord Carruthers was not in the least 





‘But I have no rooted aversion to matri- | 
mény. ‘I'dmarry to-moirow if I found any- | 
one ! eculd fancy.” 

‘* You may do so-bere,” said the Barbénet, 
comiealiy. ‘There must be at least a dozen | 6 
eligible ladies without counting Mrs, Rossi- 
‘ter.”’ 

‘* The pretty little widow who: deyoted her- 


“ Yes, but,” with a comical glance, ‘'TI’ll 
resign my pre ensions in your favour; and as 
an‘earl’s isa much higher rank than a baro- 
Bet's, I don't think you il have muoh diffi- 
eulty.’’ 

Lord Garrathers was established asa guest 
at Alundyke, and perhaps the only person who 





| Lady Daryl believed ‘the Wéhétetoom wttéen 


| is a8 wilful as she can be; while we W@t@alone 
| I was ‘very’ glad te think@6t her*ae’ Safe in| i’s.after mi 


pissed her friend, ‘Belle hardly svereatienéar, 
hér now ;8hé Was'affettionate and eerdialwhen | V4 


Sie is fitiking of paereasint nabéctded 
| the little goverfites. “Ob Theil be 
good to-hér ;‘I think’ ‘da Mieogs oweaarbeen 
her heart,” 

Itwas ‘abéut @fortwight ‘after the Harl's 
arrival that Nell gave’ véntt6 hits! sentéraeht, 
Belle had not been to thé®seHosl teen? for a’ 
week; and her heatt'was' a little #iek! at’ ‘her, 
friatid’s ‘@eSéttion. “The children Had gone to 
their itrse ; A Re pe te ta of. 
four to go dowhibtalre to her teatwnaki ng Misen 
the door opénedand Lady’ Da a. 

Her visits were 8 Véty rare’ ! 
that ‘sohiething trust’ be “aiiss,; “bat ther’ 
ladjehip'was' gracimstess ftself, she"had‘only 
come to give some trifling direttions, | S&estie: 
rosé to'go’she aid svddén! y;— 

“IT wish you wonlé not’ eneouraye Teabeloup 
here'so thuch, Mies Stwart.”’ 

Nell © hardly kiew “what to ‘aot@er, “Phat 


x 2 


brightened by Miss Vernon's visitw wieolear ; 
how could Nelf'telf Her InabeP had noterosued 
thie thrésold ‘for a‘week ? 

“T tiever asked ‘her to Come; nip lady. Mits 
Vi wig Has ‘béen ‘hére é1tivély ofeher own 
acedrd.” 

‘* Tami not blaming’ you, Mise Steart, Belle 


your company, but How she @éliberately tieg. 


a ht to’ dthuke thie young ‘1téfes; fistead? of 
hich’ she deser te thant altogether.” 
‘Tan véry sor 


“You liad ‘better pive’ her a Wint-of what I 
have said. * 
her ; she is‘very fond of ‘y6n.” 


most women enaci-the ehiet »parts once in their’; | Senne 


was to bes contedy ote about-dhis!/ andl took & Bup-ot {veotiee ftom Nell’ liand. 


deed. ‘Shéwas'so ‘your? that it-was hard ito | ® 
‘know - parties* of ‘pléasure ‘were “cénfinnally | 
‘férmed and ste Out ‘of “them. 9 Tien? too, slice’ 


sweet -to 


me,” said Be 
‘What does + race to Fs tod os 


Gid not enjoy!his pleasdut ‘society Was aisabel /ail-tre ft erncot? whe protisinied aloud, Mand 
Vernon. Miss Vernon was enjoying a Tittle | I won évér 


(her & littié fond of 
) sites othey! bad-—dnly'-been in 
the billiard’ Vhelf-en-hoar) burise did not 
contradict her, he only strolledadrossthe room 


"Phe otd 


He had not patronisedthe reom of 


drawiny- 
' to ¢ ny ani ifterioon since!’ theday of hisarrival,iand 


so he and Miss Stuart hadmotrmet: befores«He 

téok ‘a-chair near her-dnd dooked sat! cher With 

the lése “dor wtinty ofvone uted | tovexamining 

| faces and reading them at once. ‘Thenras» he 

saw the colour mouttdatomher ¢hedks ‘he 
Bi eel f, 


' Ar thodimnd piKdoe: young lady; forgive 
an old man’s “ward to whom /you 
recalledl-a Vistow of his” teratid 
Nell smiled, as though to tell him he Was 
forgiven, and he begam>te! talk» tooker of the 
6o*-Ariéx he had visited'and:tlie placés-he had 
seen, He found her an eager listener, but, to 
hie’ surprise; before tie ued halt cintsined, sh. 
started up. 
**T must ow, plonabeth etic ftp.” 
“ee ‘Phe hoe, wo 86 youniean'?” 
“Ble bids 
“IT mean I shall be waritéd”’ 
“T waht you }stay Were!” 
ey 0 Sad it intist go'torthe thilaren, " 
‘What children ? Tthodvut “there werdn’t 
ooy in th in the house.” 
Herve are two.’ 
Ar you teach that’? a 
tt Yes, ” 
Like it?” 


"Bete thea i ath okt ek *ghe, dys ceettr‘very 
tinmnenleh 


“I. should t #0. Well, -good- bye, Ries 
Governess; I TE come and see, You intyour 


one of th 8,” 
His words xéoalled to, Nell that™ébe wrust 
seek out. that other visiter, whose visits rad 


= ie ceased, and tell: her of Lady Daryi's 


"ho tainly ‘af, Aland 6. etal t “Taito 
-ndet- eleven. o'cl pg herself 
in @ pap asa see pe ‘Barely et er rao 
reom to go- to-find Sir J 

She -knew -Bell's rahes yell, Lent “found it 
easily. She -knocked:for ads bees “put no 
answercame, andagain a i same 
result ; at.jest. sher puahed the doar and 
went-in. “The soft iG gaentaere ace med 
With- event, eee “ a hetrss ta re 
thatrevening, waa lying on ore Wad a 
pretty eonfusion ef jewels ‘anrd flowers. on’ the 









|| dressing-table, bat no trace of the beautiful 


girl gil whom taninst her anticipation, Nell bad 


me ree fall-an- hour ‘Miss Stusit sat over’ the 

fire; then’she began to gef'drowsy. She dared 

not -return avith her mission unfulfilled ;*she 

was; gett ‘Réridasly abesy*when the "aoor 

oo nd Tsabel Game in. 

She den, Gressed in‘ the *plaiuest’ of black 

costunies, ahd a Shawl Was ‘twisted tightly 
rounder héad-for the dotible*puryose’of pro- 

retin her trom the cold“and” Gishultiog ter 

from ciriotis éyés, 

“You here, Nell? ” 

at _want to speak to.you,-Bell; dont be angry, 


dear, L must say it.” 


« Weil, ** said Isabel, ved hér unchangéabis 
e, “nen 5a. iokly, dear, for 


and Ta 
Very Briefly Bite. told Nera Tidy Daryl's 


| jects her Visitors, Shy Bir Tetelyni's wieee*she | Visit, aud what she had @aid. 


“TE Peers dof You wot’ to tell'ot 
a gintetully Mead ateaaratioe, 


“ Bell, darling, where dé sowgo? You aré so 


‘You can do it ‘withiéut “offesaing Pqang; ¥ you—you don’t know the world as I do. 


‘you may belaying up fcr yourscif'some 


Neli did not particulerly tclist*the titission. | heavy miséry in-thé time to conie.”’ 


She went downstatrs withewt-ariét her word ; a 


‘tT am ‘saving myself from ~niiséty,”” éor- 


glatice showed Her that’ Béllo"was°atuent, | rected Bell; rand aH I was notlafratd of the 


Catrotheérs. 


' another momorit'and ‘she entered With Bord | fuss and hubbub that mast come when I speek 
out,I shonid never have made shy mystery 





“'Thé Eatland Phave beer playing biliistds | Neli, is it very(wteked to bresk one’s word?” 





ere~ 


wd @  4¢ene"° 
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‘‘That depends. I shouldn’t like to break 


it myself.” 

‘‘But if it was taken from you when you 
were & child; if, before I had time, I 
doomed myself to a life-long t 
I draw back?” si . Suess ’ ri 

A suspicion oO: hesanesning ‘cam 
Helena. Was it possible Iéabelcould bave 
heard of her cousin’s 

“ Tnever loved Gu; 
slowly, “mever, butetu 
thought weemight bew 
loved me'so-much. 
for Jane, and Ic 


months of my 



















te ‘ a re , 
like only-:too-WOll. UEskwew I-seould 
pap r ; ; Lid 0 : th - _ 
husky, 
came of 
night:hay 





$e fixed; hewent mea note 
‘sanction'to the rup- 
ture 6 .Miyseoucin urged he 
net ee time phe ~> tld be 
with me—he would Ww: 'y forsgo-m 
if his father would consent to his welhing-4ihe 
girl of his choice. Throughout the letter his 
whole character shone out. He could not bear 
me—he as good as said so; but if-his father 
insisted on it, under pain of disinleritance, he 
would submit. The letter was dated November, 
TE looked in thelittle casket where I kept Gay’s 


letters, and I found one bearingithesarie date , 


@all' ofits nidst passionate love :andi devotion 
> nivpeelf.’’ 

‘She stopped wbruptly; Helena was:sitting 
Wi binther dave4ou ried Gm herthands, sobbing-as 
though her heart wouldebréak. 

«et Wand theamdtter ?” eriedi Isabel. 

“ Daguntebearto think ofvit; kow'can one 
Believe caby me icafters*you, have been ~s0 
deceived? Wid you write to Mr. Vernonjand 

hits dorthisaiseneas ? ” 

“€No)4¢ iewieest not. I regarded: the oletter 
ae theesigaadl ofmy freedom. 'If:G@ny: Vernon 
couldomakeme-aduchess, and knelt tome for 
my love, ~ a notmearry kim;not if I were 
a ” 


beggar: 

‘* An@itheiother ?”’ 

“Wino 2” ‘ 
“You said there was somecue else.’’ 


TA itrange cexpression: of. * ti happingss 
croese@Ebabel’s face. pans pap 


‘“‘He is here now. I manage: to*see ‘him 
neathy ceveryday ; asusoonras D can win over 
pee @ tobe we te 
ree ~ot b:Disepe yourwill be happy.” 
‘tT am sure of it,” said-Bellpsimply. ‘You 
ssee, ve love sachJother, iNell,iand wthere’s 
nothing in the wholeworld dikedove.”’ 
Whether girl felisovtoo. -Ini all/the: world 
there-was noigif &like love, aad lovevhad passed 
aner ®y,°or} rather, whe hadi poured ont the 
treasure of hetiheartupon a:worthiess deceiver. 
The clock:strack one,;Neli started up ; in the 
interest of that conversation she hadi forgetten 
the ‘flight ‘of«time. | A vstrange stiliness: had 
fallewitupon :the> house; sleep had certainly 
taken mhostoof itd inmates under: her kind pro- 
tection 


“Esabel (fhangscheroanms > found her } friend’s 
neek;sand:kiesed herfondly. 

“ Yourknow allmow,: Neliyibutdtewas good: of 
‘youctowmpme toitéllime. Ob; myrdarling, I 
hope some day youumay.be a happy-as Lam.” 
The other girl did not echo.tuat wish, perhaps 

















t 


be’ 


she felt it would-be useless, -She returned 
Beli’s caress tenderly, and then she opened the 
door resolutely, 

“ Must you really go?” 

‘* Yes, think how late it is!’ 

* Stay here and sleep with me.” 

Nell was sorely tempted, but she deemed 
such a course imprudent. If it came to Lady 
Daryl’s ears it might anger her, andss6: Nell 


the deserted corridor, 
She was carryinga candle, Isaélhad insisted 
on that ; but the one flickering flamie did little to 


illaminate the wide desolate es, It 
seemed to Nell she shouldmentiatbewate within 


the shelter of herwown i was still (i 
: ing her thicledress auaaiteaaher ong : 








paud she would - bewsate wis 
ptetuge, when .tramp,~ tra 


iD 






ed her repose. 
m ag ony ot 


shelter she had so longedetmy 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lire at No. 6, Bilby-road, had gone somewhat 
monotonously | -Well’s:absence. Pretty 
wilful, Beatrice took sister’s-place, and gave 
lessons to the many pupils Helena had striven 
to collect ; but, somshow,.the work was not so 
pleasant as she had expected; and after the 
first novelty of being called “Miss Stuart,” 
and of going out every day ‘Wwas'dver,‘Beditrice 
would dvave returned tochercold) wetk of 
propitiating the landlady aud distening:itoh hér 


| mother’s lamentations, for Mrs, Stuart was 


one.of these women who.must grumble. ,. She 
was notradady,/butshebadanarried a geanile- 
Mman,.and.as ehedad-been poor-ever sinee -that 


| eventishe may- bg pardoue resbhpn derbaving 


paleen a dow estimate -of vantages; of 
Her ‘' pa” had been in the’ “ public line” 
and wwished,,her to ry¥ishis,.pactner and 
suceessOr pf dient Nag ea was taken, bya 

t-son: of; Mars.; and.when she e to 
ollow ~hia-..foxtunes, ber, paternal ‘relative 


strictly that nothing 
-slicnate-.them,,and as.long as.she lived:she 
-sust,eujoy the; regal income of-aighty yearly 
pounds. ‘Dhese valgh by pounds had been the 
-bugbear ofher h ‘slife. His, .wife was 
eLond of ‘telling, him -they, aust .ave.:starved 
without “ poor,.pa's+ sayings.” lt, .might 
dave been this cheerless refrain which finally 
doduced Mr. Stuart to separate Himself from 
bis fatuily. \No one can $4y the facts were jast 
a3 Nel had narrated thew, to her “employer. 
- One day-he had di rea’; he had:promised 
t6 returnsoon, in a wéék ‘af Jonygeést. 
years had élapséed Without that return, and his 
wife believed him déad.* She browght up Her 
. youngest child id that belief, and never quite 
forgave her first-born, because, in-spite of all 
arguments, all reasouings, Nell still: cherished 
& hope that- some day the; wanderer might 
return. ‘ 

Januaty faded dite February, Pebruary into 
Matoh, aad Bes was btill busy over her-mutic 
lessons, When one morning the strangest thing 


occurred, ..There came ‘a létter addressed’to 
‘Mrs, Swart in an, duknown band, which, on 
Being epexed,; codtained a ten-pound ‘note. 
Beatrice danced for joy.. “Mrs. ‘Stuart forgot 





for once to grumble.” ‘The'two were’as happy 


gathered up her courage, and steppédoutanto | 







? she@hivered as ## 
Pshewalked along. dee e 1 
“At last she was “Ww & her own. 
r m . “ { 


iraigp,’tramp, there | 
ie footsteps which fF 





em, 
vand:t?” Bin, 


settled halthis savings omber—settledthem so | 
could anticipate, .or | 


ever kiiown if the-atinals of the little’family | 


as children, They spent that—ten —pounds 
again and again in anticipation, and wonder- 
ful were the purchases effected. 

“I’m glad Nell isn’t here,” observed the 
mother, amiably. “Really ten*pounds soon 
goes. I couldn’t havesparedher'a sovercign.”’ 

Bee's conscience smote her. 

‘Shall I send) her'some of ‘mine ?”’ 

“* Nonsense, child. ‘ She’salot better off than 
we are. I expect she feels like a great lady, 
living all among fine people. Nell always had 
@# taste for the aristocracy.” 

© T wish she was here now.” 

‘I don’t. Nell’s'all very well, but she’s 
wamuch too’ like her father. She’s that set-ap 
‘s no bearing her airs and s. ‘Her 
ber ‘wanted tovtake her along with him 
on he*wentoff. I’msure I wish I'd let 
“2 Mother, ‘what “was paps like?” asked 
‘Bee, “ Panoy, Iean’t<remember anything 


2° as good tolook at,” confessed his 
ch “which, as‘he*;was good for no manner 
i, he’dnecd tobe. Then he hada way 
fewatkingas ifallthe world belonged to him, 
ps anton vec ee agen 
a told ‘he’ ve his 
wife in the»workhonse.” 
‘Buthe didn't.” 
‘6Smallthankstohim. It's my <pa’s 
-savinge-we've lived on'all these years.”’ 
»Beekad heatdthat before. She determined 


ge platen 
" » nowowe're 
ight giveoneselves:a 



















sorichdon’t you think 
weabtreat—just you 


Mrs.StemttilWed'tefeal treats.’ She was 
famecletteo cold to enjoy 


Only it’s: 
oneself.” 

‘' Let's gotot¢he- theatre |” 

It wasa bold ides ;*but the’ two’ arch con- 
spirators were reckless with their new-found 
wealth, For half-a-crown you can get aseat in 
‘the upper boxes of one or two quite respectable 
theatres. Omnibus there and back barely 
costs sixpence. 2 

Miss, Beatrice; and..her mamma having 
nerved themselves to the expenditure of six 

8,iexandined the daily ,papers,.and re- 
-kolved to carry} their .project,into.-execution 
that very night;and honour oneolthe Strand 
oplaybouses with theix,presence. 

wow theyrenjoyed.their simple preparations ! 
ye ne ie wearhy-tea ! tap eare- 
dally, they.-arranged their supper,making sure 
ophey obhould. return hoangry. | .-How.they cflat- 
vrered, the dandlady.into- lending them:herdatch- 
key! Alas, alas! poor girl, Beeoftemlooked back 
to, that evening. with keenregret;.she was so 
happy ¢hen, no,avildly happy, and such a short 
— afterwards dark clouds.bad.settled on her 
sky. 

Phevledies rowed the.theatre some time 
before the doors were open, .They obtained 

~@xcellent seats, aud. Bee would have-been quite 
happy wetehing-the good-natured crowd which 
9000/-Camne foeking in. 

.Botit.wasnot, in Mrs, Staart’snainre to be 
satisfied if. she was not the, chief object of 
attraction, and she presently, beganto stare 
-abouther in.a very disco ion, 

‘\Lowiskwevaad,gone.in the, dress-cirele, 
Bee ; there's such .a.common ‘class of .people 

, here.’’ 

‘“uis .is very -comfortable,,.mother,” de- 
voutiy hoping-their -meighbours had not over- 
heard. 

“Bat it is not what I have been.used to.” 

She bad notbesn used to theatres’at all fora 
_good. many ‘years. A less dutifal> danghter 

might have told her'so ;’ but “Bee “Gid nothing 
of the kind, she’ merely tried to’diréct “her 
attention,*when “a voice'at “hermiother’s other 
aidevaddressedher, 

“Madam Ahiaks°* this is ‘notdike Italy. 
Those who have once lived undervan Italian 
‘gky fod it “diffdalttorecoucile thentselves to 

our bleak, cold Exgbend.” 
’ Now. as a fact, Mra. Staarthadepent-aifort- 
ni ht in’ italy asthe time’ of herimarriage 
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[*1 WANT 70 SPEAK TO YOU, BELL; DON'T BE ANGRY, DEAR, I MUST SAY IT! ”’] 


and she was intensely proud of the fact. This 
therefore attacked her vanity at its 
weakest point. 

‘There is no place like Italy’—she tried to 
look sentimental, but failed utterly. ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful ym with its myrtle groves.” 

‘“‘And agues and fevers,” muttered the 
strap below his breath. Then aloud, 
**Madame is quite right. It is a happiness to 
hear one’s own country praised in a forei 
land ; but it does not atone to me for the 
humiliation of not being recognized by a lady 
so fair as Mrs. Stuart.” 

The widow simpered. Bee looked unutter- 
ably disgusted. She well-nigh turned her 
back on the speaker, but the last words 
thoroughly alarmed her. Was this really a 
friend of her mother’s? If not, how did he 
know her name? 

He was not the sort of man girls like 
Beatrice or her sister would have cared toown 
asa friend. Dark, olive complexion, black curl- 
ing hair, an unmistakable air of having seen 
better days, and having been reduced to worse 
ones by dissipation. 

‘** I’m sure I don’t remember you,” said Mrs. 
Stuart, frankly. ‘“ You’vegot my name pretty 
pat, too. How did you manage it, young man?” 

‘*Madam, a name once heard, a face like 
2 once seen engraves itself upon the heart. 

aving seen you, having heard you speak, 
was it possible I could forget?” , 

** Well, I’m sure I have forgotten you.” 

‘Forgotten Livonia, madam, and the little 
creek, and the artist who begged your hus- 
band’s leave to sketch you?” 


A light came to the widow’s face, 

*: I remember it all as if it was yesterday ! 
My husband and you were great friends,” 

‘* We were.” 

**I wonder you remember, It is years ago, 
I must be horribly altered,” 

He shook his head, ° 

**I should bave known you anywhere, I 
presume this lady is your sister.” 





** My daughter.” 

‘*Is it possible you can have one s0 old? 
And the good papa?” 

il Ah ! ” 

He wanted to ask if those brilliant expecta- 
tions his friend Stuart bad indulged in bad 
been fufillled, whether prosperity bad dawned 
for the little family; but he hardly put 
this into words, and the curtain rising at that 
we he appeared to be engrossed in the 
play. 

But between the acts [he renewed his con- 
versation, and found out all he sought to know. 
Not that the widow had only eighty pounds a- 
year all told, but that she was more silly and 
more easily flattered than in the days when he 
knew her as a bride, 

He took care to send ‘refreshments to the 
ladies between the acts. An ice for Bee (who 
declined it), and some brandy-and-water for 
Mrs, Stuart. Then when the curtain had 
fallen for the last time he was ready to make 
way for them through the crowd. 

“ And you are going home? I cannot think 
of you doing so unattended. ‘You will allow 
your humble friend to do himself the pleasure 
of seeing you within doors?” 

He did not look at all humble. Bee would 
have liked to tell him they would dispense 
with his services ; but the mother caught at 
them greedily, and so it was arranged. 

For the first time in her life Bee felt left out 
in the cold. Her mother and the stranger, 
Carlos D’Arcy, talked of things in which she 
seemed to have had no share. Very little en- 
Le! bane had resulted for her from the scheme 
which had been her own. She gave a sigh of 
relief when they reached Bilby-road. Surely, 
at the gate of No. 6, they should part from 


their obtrusive cavalier ? 
But, no, Her mother was inviting him into 
supper, and he accepted effusively. Bee would 


have given a great deal to plead a headache 
and escape to bed, but she was most prosai- 
cally, unromantically, and hungry; besides, 





she did not chocse to leave her mother and 
Mr. D’Arcy alone. 

The visitor stayed an hour. He made fear- 
ful inroads inte the fresh butter, and de- 
molished a whole bottle of beer. Mrs, Stuart 
beamed on him with radiant satisfaction, but 
Beatrice never spoke at all. 

‘*T wish Nell was here,’’ thought the — 
girl. ‘‘She might make this horrid man keep 
away. | Now, I daresay, mother ’ll invite him 


And that was just what did happen. When 
it did occur to Mr. D’Arcy that he had stayed 
long — the widow gave him her hand 
with a tender sigh, and pleaded her loneliness, 
her dear child’s dulness. Would not their 
kind friend drop in again some evening? 
They would both be chatmed to see him. 

The artist declared he should be most happy. 
He could see the scornful smile which wreathed 
Bee’s mouth ; but, for all that, he never faltered 
in his purpore. He was playing a deep game,. 
and he knew it. 

“ What a charming man! ” cried the widow, 
when the door had finally closed on him; ‘‘ and 
80 attractive! If we’d been the Queen he could 
have done no more.” 

“If we'd been the Queen he'd not have 
invited himself to supper.” 

‘* Really, Bee, I wonder you like to bé so 
mean. Well, the home’s is not yours, child, 
that’s one comfort. It’s mine; 1] with 
my poor pa’s savings, and while I live I shal} 
welcome my friends when they like to come to 
see me!” , 

Bee went to bed with quiveringlips. Never 
before had her mother spoken to her like that. 
As she undressed herself it seemed to the 

irl she had never been so miserable in all her 
fife. Oh, how she longed for Nell; but Nelb 
was faraway. At the moment her little 
sister needed her s0 y she was lying 
white and cold in a still heap in one of the 
long corridors at Alandyke. 


(To be continued. 
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NOVELETTE. 
NEXT OF KIN. 
a 
OHAPTER I, 


A LovELY summer’s afternoon, when the 
Avgust sunshine was warm upon the earth, 
avd only a soft west wind prevented its rays 
from being too oppressive. The scene a 
deserted garden—deserted because the weeds 
grew thick in the gravel walks ; the grass was 
tall and rank, the borders neglected, only such 
flowers as come up year after year without 
man’s help bloomed there. There were roses of 
many kinds, old-fashioned pinks and carna- 
tions, whole bushes of syringa and guelder 
roses, heartsease and candy tuft, and many 
anotter old-world favourite gave its beauty 
and fragrance to embellish the we 

Some grand old trees lent their pleasant 
shade, tempting one to forget the neglect, the 
des: lation, which had first struck the eye; 
and there, reclining on the grass, screened 
from the sunshine by the spreading boughs 
of a grand old chestnut, was a young girl, 
who looked almost part and parcel of the 
scene, so exactly did her careless grace and 
unconscious charm accord with the wild loveli- 
ness around her. 

She had been christened Barbara, and she 
was beautiful, but eave in these two respects 
she bore no resemblance to the heroine of the 
sad old ballad. 

Her second name was not Allen, but the 
far grander appellation of Fortescue. No 
one’s heart was sore with love for her, for 
the simple reason that nobody knew her, 
and she could not have addressed that 
plaintive ap of the other Barbara to 
her mother, because that mother’s life ended 
when hers began. 

Barbara sat up, and leant her head halt 
tadly on one arm. lt was a very pretty heed 
covered with ha‘r of a (real golden shade 








{THEY FOUND HER STRETCHED MOTIONLESS ON THE“GROUND, ROVER BESIDE HIE LICKING BER HAND.) 


which fell in wonderful rings and waves of 
nature’s own g on her forehead, The 
forehead itself was white and broad, un- 
shadowed as a child’s; her eyes were deep, 
expressive blue, fringed with long, dark lashes ; 
there were dimples in her cheeks, and her 
mouth had the saddest most wistful little 
smile, Her dress was of coarse brown holland ; 
the garden hat which lay unheeded at her feet 
was destitute of flowers or trimming ; the little 
feet which escaped from her short, country- 
made dress were encased in country boots, 
which hid their dainty shape; and yet, for all 
that, no one would have taken Barbara 
Fortescue for anything but a lady. 

‘*Eighteen to-day!’ and the voice hed a 
plaintive little ring init. “ Fancy, and I have 
not had a single birthday present. Papa has 
not even written to me; he always used to 
write to me on my birthday.” 

A tear glistened in the blue eyes, and for a 
moment she seemed going to give way to a 
burst of weeping, but she brushed the tear 
bravely away, and went .on with her 


musings,— 

“Eighteen! In books girls are always 

quite grown up at eighteen. They go to 

es and balls, and have heaps of pleasure, 
Well, I don’t know anyone in the world likely 
to invite me anywhere, and perbaps it’s a good 
thing. Icouldn’t go to a party in my brown 
holland, and my blue silk is.nearly up to my 
ay As aunt Julia says, it’s a pity I grow so 
‘ast.’’ 

Almost ever since she could remember 
Barbara had lived at the Park with aunt 
Julia ; certainly in the far-off time of her 
infancy her father had used to pay short 
visits now and then ; but now for more than 
ten years Lord Anstruther had not been to 
Blankshire, and save a cold letter once a-year 
had taken no notice of his only child. 

Miss Mortimer, his dead wife’s sister; had 
come to Anstruther upon the Countess’s death. 
She had stayed there ever since, taking care of 











Barbara, and eking out the scanty allowance 
paid her by the Earl with her own slender 
income. ie 

Lord Anstruther had always been a poor 
man, Ooming into a mieerably encumbered 
estate he had made no effort to free himself 
from his difficulties. He had no son, he had 
been heard to observe that he could get ya 
out of the old place for his lifetime, and he 
didn’t particularly care about improving the 
property for the benefit of his next of kin. 

So the Earl lived abroad, flinging away the 
money coming from his estates in gamblin 
and other amurements—a fast, dissipate 
man, fond of doubtful pursuits and dissolute 
companions. Miss Mortimer thought it just 
as well he cared so little for his child; at 
least Barbara, was safe from contamination. 

But, alas! there is a great gulf fixed between 
fifty and teen. The pious maiden lady 
rejoiced in her niece’s quiet, uneventful life. 
She surrounded her with religious cares, told 
her a dozen times a week that goodness was 
better than happiness, occupation than 
amusement; and Barbara listened with the 
semblance of respect, and never told her aunt 
how her whole nature thirsted for pleasure— 
how she would gladly have forsaken the quiet 
retirements of the Park to share her father’s 
idle, pleasure-loving existence if only he would 
have allowed it. 

Poor little Barbara! Miss Mortimer might 
preach at her—might instruct her diligently in 
plain needlework and housekeeping; she 
would never alter the girl’s nature. Lord 
Anstruther’s daughter had a gay artistic dis- 
position, She admired beauty, she longed for 
pleasure above aught else ; and even if the dis- 
cipline went on for years, she would never be- 
come a practical, commonplace, religious 
person like her aunt. 

The clock struck one, and Barbara roused 
P herself from her reverie and went indoors. 
If the grounds of Anstruther Park looked 





neglected, the house itself was far worse. . It 
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was with difficulty that Miss Mortimer could 
find a few rooms decently farnished for her 
own and her niece's use. 

She was sitting ii’the dining-room when 
Barbara entered, ‘icoking very grand and 
stately. The dinner (it owas always called 
lanch, by the-way)oonsisted® of a few slices of 
cold tuttom served on tisilver dish. 
But Miss ‘Mortimer notshave looked 
more*#tately had she been presidiog over a 
rovalbanquet ~ 

“Dm awially sorry Ieam so-late, sunt! 4 

i ‘peat. 


aia Barbara, penitentlyjoas she 
Mortimer .d ‘ no answer. ‘Che 
old batter who had in the’service of 


‘growrm-grey 

the Anstruthers waitedon ‘the ladies with 
sasiduous “attention. The meal was almcst 
over when the. Gitinvited sound of-footateps 
made even Miss Mfortiaser fcok-up. 

ee is*Walking up the aveutdé,”%she 
faid, quid 

Barbara t turned her head too Jate: — a 
view of the intruder; but a 


mons at the door proclaimed t , } 
really appeared. “Gilles: pep elie 
the spinster. Which would 


with stately interest; mixed with aa hidden 
curiosity. 


‘ Be seated, sir,’ she said-with theairof a 


princess) asshe p- folds of her well- 

worn black: . "Pie butler tells me 
a have. my brother-in-law; the 

rattan? 





















message,” beg Ba erat 
. Hardly’ ss “mean — 
“forgive me. “never ‘Was. at eakin 
wows. Sores With thedatton his death-bed- 
myselfteranstrathen Park ” — 
= oe ery 
le wi news. 
ry lastshe a 

back taéthe-tim 


ie when 














indigo aes to. leave higgiost; 
eervant: wed-to. ; re 





5S. - 


12 open conta te tees 


lig cht morning suit, and with an “extression ot 


exch pleasant courtesy that Giles decided at 
once he was an acquisition, and inquired his 
business most respectfully. 

The young man hesitated. It would have 
seemed he really did not like hia errand... + 

‘‘T haye come from Lord Adstruther;? He! | theo 
paid atlast ;‘‘ and my business is of imporgance. 
You,seem.au old servant ;. can you tell we for 


wtom.I shovld.ask? I understood the Earl | 


bad sister residing here.” 

A foreboding of ilk: scized Giles, 

‘* Miss timer is -here, .sir,”. sail . the 
gervant quickly. ‘/Shall I teli:her, you. bring 
a-measage from the Earl?” 

“Hardly that "again the +stranger.hesi- 
tated. “* Will.you ask her if she will see’ me ; 
add my ‘business istrgetit; dud Icannot ex- 
plata it by letter?” 

Gilestshered hint into the ‘disused Gratring- 
room: andwent in'wearth of-bis mistress. 

Left’ #lone the stranger watked/*to™'the 

“window snd looked out, then hetook afeisurély 
survey of the apartment; his "keen eye taking 
fn’ &taglax ce’its*quaint' beauty, despite the 
wel to which yeats of .pevetty had reduced 


‘eltis 6 lovely"place;’* exclaimed the young 
‘Man, ‘as -theggh wawering ‘scme ‘thoupht. 
“(Beautifal ven in *ite'deeay ; and‘ theodeeny 
is nob’so utter batethatia liberal coatlay may 
festore ‘it. wonder: le :qeald cbearstocstay 
‘away cfgom! such) # ‘ome,’ Welly [: promised 
hiny to come; end Ieam:gled Lhave kept: my 
word. I can fudge tdttor how to help them 
wren I bave ee poems tothem.  Ieshail 
n-ver forget his words—the*agonized ory in 
his‘votceanhesaid, ‘Barbavachas noalaim 
on ‘you. I[cdinvecneglected her all myilife, I 
‘theant towend for her and begin afresh ; bat I 
could never make up'myemind, 'Ecould not 
forgive herthat shethad costhot mother's life, 
44@diseppointed omy *hopes of a son.’ “Poor 
li tle Barbara,”"*wenton the stranger’stowly, 
* dfyouare ‘like youremother vou "taust have 
sempething “sweet and Jevable dabout ‘you. 
Well, after al, he was*ather to-ouronlyin 
marie; 80; perhaps, yon wou't fed things so 
bad.” Hestarted. Mies Mortimerhadentered 
‘umperceived; andnow stood ‘vegardirg him 


cor@female sche 


goue, comely man! Slow 


had never 
wife's 











“Tt was vory's were staying a 
Wiesbaden, and he insisted on Poing for a ride 
alone. The horse was not properly broken in; 
évéeryont Had tld him-so. Bat’ fear. 
less rider, and no remonstrances would avail. 
»He.was brought back: insensible;the:brate ‘had : 

thrown, him, end ‘then,.two, hours.afterwarde 
all was over.?’ : 
‘¢And this was——” 
“‘$Last. week, Hp bieomn mith beareabariod 
‘ia Germany, méxt.of.kin, ..Laureéloi 
Hemtenens, _attended..she . faneral .28s,:,chief 


eB ied | ee 

uri my 

aud buried ! 

does not’ write to her. .-I mever.h 
& thing.” 

; “JT would, have come .sosner,” returned 
-Hugh, “but it was. inspossible.. ~Hé, lettshis| | 

Kinsman sole execator +. bis, will 

ta his only child. “The, new Earl would have 





ae 


be-contidered au intrusion,” 

‘He * was “interrupted. “The “dcor “opened 
“suddenly, and there entered « gi face 
oat oe his Rei It was the same face he 

seen in the Parl's locket; oni erand 

“ What ist e matter?” ~orfed Barbara, 
aivancing to medét’ the “two; ei stood “as 
tho gh spelibound at her .presence. “Aunt 
Julia, Was. this gentleman “brought “bad news? 


Is pape cat ee 

“lodk“at“her ‘face,~snd’ Hugh larew the 
‘pratt wowle be ‘kigdest. “ Very’ gently”.he ‘told 
her what he hid atréaty told her ‘aunt. 

“And you were with him? 2 tanked: the att), 
with a piteousqii vetting” éf her lip. ““* You, a 
‘stranger, soothed his last hours, white I—— 

“ He did not look,on me asa stranger | 1 *eaid 
Hugh, scothitigly, “cand, ‘besides, his kinsmau 
waa with him. Believe 3 ms,-Lady'Barbara;he } 
‘would trave sent “for you*had there’ been-any 
‘time. “He“did not forget-you; he died “with 
‘your wame~ou his ‘lips, “Hislast “words com. 
‘niet ded you to: your cousin’s:care,” 

“**Theven’t gotra-cousin.” 

“ Mr. Porteseue—Tmean Lord Anstruther, is 

your cousin. “He* was your father's «next-of- 





kia.” 


| Hetemtich 
ny with a p 





a. 


‘come bimsélfwith-me, but he feared ft-might 


: A strange look of anguish crossed the girl's 
ace, 


“ And oy tela he ie here? I geese 
now, aun’ me was; Only ours 
while papa lived. Oli! Eales ell you 
come to turn us out—to tell us we must leave 


i—héd 
often longed to see the gay, bright nauiey 
beyondetier own little village, 
aia she téalize how-@early she e loved the ‘Park, 
v it would be to a — exile, 
n never herita 


e me agen oe 
tich that he bastother 
I am quite ste be 
ak parte lsere bor while you 
cae He told me to assure yourgant 
suppose he will come here ?” said Miss 
Sanem “Fie could hardly expect Us to 
his hospitality on a mere message.” 
A flush dyed: Mr.\Norman's brow. 
“I do notithiink Lord Anstruther will 


here, madam! “Heisa busy man, and: 
ing that I was'to see yoa, he 


“tire 
lave you known him long?” fe 
“Nearly, six-and-twenty yeats,” 
“You are jesting!’’ waa theater, re- 


gions madam! I have: knows iets Ac- 
all my life. My;parents ‘eved 


4} the Park?” 





She had. often for a> 









Phim 





ahd-an honest enem 7. 

aes yer think I should not be encourag- 
ing the wicked by acceding to his proposals? ” 

This. was igmatical, but Mr. Norman was 
quite eyteal tothe cocasion. 

“Tam sure it would hurt his feelings very 
much if you refused.” 


“Then you may tell him I accept. I am a 
poor woman;Mr. Norman, and it is semething 
to have & roof over” my head.*“Eiglity pounds 


a-year would not ~previde a very luxurious 

home for Barbarar@ad cme. Hugh spent 
rather more each year on cigars alone.”’ 

+ But's there willbe’ gome* provision 

tors your midke ® I “Barbara “earmot’ “be 

—~ ow?” 

Rave h AH1 hartkenobéli trom her 

Siege et 

™ “To power t: ve her 

oT oime-were “ser oneke a‘ diiild she 

Temicesgatsheciowt pine, Pat she 
vanfortonate! 


ireoyone, ‘ard with her appear- 
‘antce——” . 

1 must aot (be thonzht oF,4 Baid’ the 
ugttitlertian; decidedly. “Yor wilaltew*me to 
bo — the’ Eafl e success Of “ny “thission. 

I shall hayé'the'pleascre Of for warding to ‘your 
P wtece'a few menoriaty Of ber fatter. 


“He ‘ ont’ Bis* hatid,? and "Miss “Mortimer 
took’ hearty, “€ “Bhe*Hked “his rani, cu‘- 
-spéker mantter, end felt “aimest dtiélined to 
Piavite him’*to’ “tay” the teht; we: Prodence 


prevatied: 
‘¢F can't inake outwhat reveryin ofor,” 
} she°sdid' when" she ‘foutd Barbera in-teare. 
“¥owean father’ ¥owrean't 


‘remember-your 
haye had one spark of affectioi'forhim. ’ 
“ta hre-wotild-send for me*and 
‘fetme love him*some* day, pleaded Barbara, 
“dnd now Tl can never-see him again. 
“Tt won’t make-any difference;* éhild. "We 
Ps ‘shaltjast tive on itt the ld honre*in ‘the old 


‘wa 
Mia don't voit ste; “etied Batbate, with 2 
 sort“o? choked sob, ‘“Hefore wehad. a tight to 
be Liere, an@ now we're just two’ paupers living 
“on charity, "Thehome ist’t relly ours # bit. At 


pany montent*Lerd: Anstrither might*turn us 


out. Itt or Ae *t our hogse, it“isi’t our garden ; 
t thre Git téeés"td the emifilless 
b bit hit oe toca fuckers, one tet” 
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Quaae M ortitier "Bad nd’ patienos “with the 
délitete; wensittve pride él Barbara's dature. 

“You're a bad, Wietatetal pir) 1” ‘she gaid, 
with a smothered sigh, *“aid “théré’ll De‘ little 
happiness for you in this world or “the tiext 
ifryouddnimeEnd four ways.” . 

Inthe cotrse of wweek sbanbestiad come'to 
the quiet old mansion. Miss Mortimer “id 
béeeh mistake wae thises mene @6 on 
“jast thesame,” First; a ve, lépal‘person 
Pe down,*armed ‘with the urvecinstras. 
tions. ° He offeted Giles and’ theold arouse. 
keeper liberal terme to :remiein in-his’etisnt’s 
service. Hembade a listvof such tetainérs as 

“would be required usder: them ;heanneuriced 
that in a few<daystvorkmen'would come ‘from 
Lehdon and:put'tie-housein a¢éuplete state 
of decorative repair ; that after this fatniture 
-ehdiornaments would ‘be sent to } ishithe 
-abnost-émpty rooms ;>gardenérs wete to-begin 
‘at oniee* to restore-the gt eto) -4eir’ old 
splendour. Mr. MacGrant,\-the -¢apacidus 
steward, who bad Beeb the: chieé agent Gf the 
‘latedord's extortionsy was to be! dismissed vhis 
piace would: bedtiléd: ‘by a personal sfricad: of 
Lord Anstrather—Hugh Norman. 

Giles and his wife stared. i 

*¢ Tél cost Amaint ofamoney, 'sir.”’ 

* The new Earl is a rich maui,” 

* Ando MacGrant's ‘cott@ge>ign’t it for a 

@utleman. : Mr, Norman dooksias if: he had 
coos used to different things.’’ 

“Mr Norton is qatte Contented.” 

Miss Mortimer wase'gratified’by reéciving an 
autograph létter from ‘thé ‘tléw “taster of the 
Park, in which ‘hs’ fally*recogitited his:niece’s 
elaifis on‘him. “He said, — 

So Tong as ‘the ‘fedies ‘remained at his 
house he would forward a yeatly sunt df‘two 
hunted ‘and ‘fifty pounds’ for the* ‘personal 
ue of Lady Barbara; ‘Shoald she'tire df 
the Park and Piéra ew home,’ this allow- 
arice ‘would be'doabted.” 


dnd wéuld Wave it bédomie utitiecdssary to court 
him through his relations. i 

But there was-one@mong' the niany callers 
at Anstruther Park who differed froni*the 
general verdict. Mrs. Clinton ‘was a’wedlthy 
widow, with neither so#’6r b¥othér'to fedrfor ; 
‘het offly child°was'alread y"engaged ‘fo‘aniost 
€ligible party + therefore Of all the people who 
‘ ir’ sympathy“upon Miss Mortimer 
she’ atid Her daugWter' were'the ‘most “dis- 
‘interésted j°and ‘as ‘they “had ‘only ' reveatly 
acquited thé small ptopérty where they resided, 
they could not be blamed for ‘ot <éarlier 
visiting the Park. 

“I wish you Would Spare Your ‘nicte-to us 
fora littlé while,’ said“Mrs, Clinton, looking 
pityingly into Barbata’sdide'éyes, “ Pant sare 
‘the change would do%her good.” 


‘Barbara. never ail fig) thank*yoa,” 
‘Bat’ skeo'has ‘Wad so “much griefand 
anxiety latély.” 


“ Tcdon't think girls woudl psotrow madi for 

fathers! they have hardly seen. ‘I cam assure 
you, Mrs, Clinton, Barbar@#wotlanotthanlyoa 

“for’¥ our invitation! Bhe'is wisest “distressitigly 
proud ; she has no gratitude in her’ 4iatare; 
it if béyond Thy efforts to persuade hot to Write 
“to “Ker ‘‘cétisin, “4#lo “‘has “beliaved  miost 
generously towards Hér.”’ 

‘Mrs, Clintén guessed alittle of the sufferings 
the proud sensitive hature had Had toundergo, 
Gnd she erossed “the toom' tothe Sofa where 
Barbara, looking anything batdisdatatul,awas 
listening to’ Gladys Clinton's kind'attempty at 
conversation. : 

."* Lady‘ Barbara’? aid Mes, Clinton, géutly, 
“ Dewant-your avnt totend you tous for a few 
Gays, but sheasstréd me you would? not Bike 
it. I Byiew after such a lossas* yours onevan- 
not feel fif for ~pleasure-seeking, bat’ you shall 
‘beas Guiet'ag you like with-us. Gladyshas a 
reason for not caring much for society Fast 
now, atid I'think*you would’be good friends.” 
/ Barbara looked into the kind gentle face. 





_..“ Your cousin is a liberal man,” eaid “Wiss 
BM okrither, Todkisd” ttc? Bervara’a a rdpbled 
wT hate him,” , 
“Barbara!” 
“ Phen Why dees he G6 Ti 2?’ Stragsling #ith 
her sobs. “He is making nie livé'on Charity ;s 
‘he-is tiaking atetike his nistiey whether I 


will or mot} "atid? Hot’ conten PWith“that,“he jalpthe more réadil y; 


‘to ‘Paayprovethe Park, Iasprove it, in- 
OGeO8 | UTast as iPTe wash’ t acgreatadeabbetter 
Jeaready thaw anything te ‘had ever seen |” 
“Bat Barbara criéd avd remomstrated it vain. 
Mise Mottinier 06k her own dray. (A>palttof 
Dord Anstrother’s cheque was spent’ in” pro- 
curing graceful mourning toilets forhis usin, 
and’ the‘atnt “wrote’a léettet}‘Priteming over 
“With eratitade; ‘tothe Bins mah*who had been 
£6 genefous. 


"Do you'réally want me?” 

s2Q fc course °the ‘ does,” “answered: Gladys 
Clinton, smiling. “Matinea and I have wanted 
to kaow' 5 on ever since we Baw ‘your face in 
etrarch two months ago, Now, Lady Barbara, 
do'say'yes !”’ 

Miss Mortimer Was quite“unable to ‘resist 
othree*such pledders, and: she yielded the point 
8; bedaure'she had 
a @aily warfare with Barbara, who seemed all 
‘at’ onee! to have turned “rebellious on! her 
hands. 

Mrs. Clintom: and! her Gaagliter “waited 
°while a few sitple> preparations Were mide, 
and then they drove their guest homein"the 
opleasarit ool ness ‘of the ber evening. 

It was a delightfal glimpse of ‘homes fife ‘to 
which‘ they bronght“Barbara. “The Clintons 
‘tere toh! without-pretention, ‘refined without 


It always stemed to Barbara, itel k fexelusivenéss, “Phey made the: Darl's:daugitter 


upon that time, that no month of her life-had 
“éver* stéified ‘ko long as ‘this’ Spééfal ‘August. 
Already the workman were busy abdéut'the 
Park; alreddythe news Had got wind that the 
aiew Hark was'a wealthy man; aud 6véry acre 
‘of the proper 
cumbered, The notatlé#of Blankvhire degided 


ty Was*now Preevand! unen- and ziow it 


“feel as if they had kaown< her for years jai 
when at ten o'clook'shé wished Mrs; "Clinton 
good: nivht; theokindptdothérly “kisseapon her 
faceme#éaé the tears*start to! Barbara's ‘eyes, 
She had been longing for affection all her life, 
acemoed "as if’ alittle: had come to 
her, 





Hewas adtan' tobe Galtivated ;akdvas'he per- 
sisted im tenisifing in‘‘an ‘Obedure "German 
village, they drove over't0 the Park ‘to*see if 
any néws of Him’ could’ be extracted from its |- 
innvétes. 

Miss Mortimer received tiem affabty.° It 
really seemed es ifthe freedom from pedaniary 
oe misting Her tyatite fible. ‘Sheowas 

ast 
be anextra stifftiess’ es brn oh 
tinge of puritanism in her lavpiage:.--Batpfor 
all that, the matrons of Bloneuantertowna) her 
much nicer tian ‘they expected ;Wud,ias to 
Barbara, she was a beauty““a beauty they maust 
screen from 4éir'sons ana Prothers. 

As yet theréwas'no dasger + the girl was in 
such @eep mourhitig thes estld not beexpedted 
to invite her toethéifiouses.” Besides,#he did 
notfedm (so frietidly “@ispéted Sas Her sunt. 
Béforé her’ 6rape' hems had * beenee sevensed 


‘your Sedret, 


“ Come into my room’andchave ‘a ehat,” 
begged Gladys, as they passed her own door. 
“ Lady Barbara, fechas itwe°were' going to 
‘be great triends.” 

‘Then you must not call me that.” 
‘“Wellpwhentyou must-call'me * Gladys,’” 
“IT shall like to; iteissuch'apretty tame.” 
*Sois pours. Barbura Fortescue, it sounds 


axrée 
PF Gusteritys there Would always pas ifitoanteout-of a book.” 


“* I wish it did’nt. If I had been called@Sarah 


DJones things°would-have beenmuch easier.” 


“You're not a bitlike:a(Sarah Jones. “What 
do you want to do that would be: easier if-you 


ibore-that name?’’ 


‘Barbarmlooked round anxicurly. 

“Noone vanthear usyand I promise tokeep 
Iinever srokesa’ promise in my 
life.” 

+ biwanb tomamaway | It issowretched.’’ 
‘eBut,@ear,'> and Glad rn toudly 





Lord Anstruther would:Nave: returie? home, | roma her blight, 2gitlish form, “ you ‘are wo 


young and pretty. -Waat-would you do in the 
great wide world?” 

ae 4 shoulda:t-alweys be» called vungrateful ! 
Aunt Jalia couldn't-be telling-me every hour 

of-the: day--how.anuch- Lord . Anstruther ‘has 
denefexrme!’’.4;, 

Gladys, streked.the bright. hair -oaressingly. 

“ I¢-that your trouble, Barbara?” 

“Itis abitter-one...Oh |: Gladye,-only five 
weeks ego .1-had-no- heavier. trouble than wear- 
ing shabby’ clothes, and, having ‘no. pleasures 
like other-gi:ls ;-and now—— ”’ 

‘¢ And now!” 

‘And now they-bhave'made me into a little 
pauper! -The very/clothes I wear, the very 
ood I-eat, belongeto.Lozrd- Anstruther |’ 

‘But he is your- cousin, dear, and your 

‘dian.” 

I ean -guard--myself!’’ said . Barbara, 
passionately. ‘I -bate-him!.He is spoiling 
aay dear,-old-home...He. is just..making the 
Park -an-advertisement.forhis money, just 
3 he-makes.me -an -advertisement of. his 
charity; but I won’t stand it, Gladys!. I 
ameantozumeaway!”. _ 

Gladys Climton listened -with+ready sym- 
-pathy, .- Albher lifershe-bad-losged for'a sister, 
and the -very fitst:sight-of! Barbara's. aweet, 
wiatfal face had attracted.ber-strangely. She 
ad up-one hand and.stroked.the -brighi.golden 

ead caressingly. 

“ You-look-only. made, for happiness,” she 
said, gently.. “Promise me.that you will try 
~and be happy. Kere-with as.” 

-Barbara-promised. 

‘7. did not: mean. that I should run away 
now. direetly; only. that-I was,thinking abou: 
it. Shall youlive herealways,Giadys? Won't 
you get tired of the country ?” 

Miss Clinton blushed crizhson. 

“I. don’t. think I ‘shall live: here always, 
Barbara. L-expect Bertie will-want me-wheu 
-he comes. home,” 

‘(Ts-he- your bréther ?.” 

“Oh, no!” and agaifi the blushes deepened. 
‘He. is: Sir Bertram: Lisle,-and,l-am.going to 
mwry-bim.”’ 

Barbara gasped. 

“Then you are engaged? Do you-kuow I 
ry anet anyone who was engaged iu all my 

‘ ; 6? ” 
cee girl-smiled,she really.could.nos 
i. 

- fe-have-known-cach -other.all our lives. 
I can’t remeniber when Bertie didn’t love me, 
only:he is. soldier, and-he didn't like to-sell 
oat.justwhen-his country. meeded him, and so 

she is in.Africa.”’ 
“In.Afpica? .‘But Ivthought people were 
~fighting.in Africa.” 

‘¥es,” wery. slowly, “they sre. I never 
feel quite casy. about .-my-darling, Barbara. 
That-is:why we.camehere, why-mamma told 
yout- anit we-lived so quietly. I codldn’t bear 
to-go to.parties. and. dance-and enjoy myself 
while all the while Bertie might be-——”’ 

She broke down then, the -last words were 
choked” With’ sobs. “Barbara leant over her 
“and-kissed her, - 

“So you ses, deat, you're not*the only per- 
son with troubles; we will comfort eath other, 
“Barbara.” 

Barbara agreed. 

‘* Only yours will soon be over,” she” persis- 
ted, ‘‘ and when Sir Bertram comes home you 
“will” be “quite happy. “Now I shali-never be 
anything bat a dependent upon my hateful 
cousin unless. I také the law into my owu 
“hands and ran‘away.”’ 

‘It wouldn’t do, Barbafa.” 

Barbara shook her prétty ‘head. 

“I don’t-know. Pthial I should Wehappier ; 
onity; Gladys, bean'tmakexwp soy mind what 
eno most fitted tor, ‘Gitlin books who earn 
theirrown living: generully bave-onegreat gift, 
andatweemstornie Idbaveione’ auless it is 
i fowdohng novhing.”’ 

© Miss:Otiaton*kissed heeand they said: good- 
Bivht;batiasthedvorcloved on Barbara, Gladys 
thouplit: tere was ‘bat-cone réle in ‘life ‘for 
Awisich*shie was fitted that of being loved’ an 
seered for, 
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OHAPTER I, 


In a week Barbara was perfectly at home 
with the Clintons, She loved the gentle 
— ag she wt, a loved oo, before ; 
and Gladys—w: arbara thought ys was 
sweet oN to be the heroine of a story. 

Miss Mortimer had made one anxious call 
to see how her niece was getting on, but the 
sight of the fresh colour returning to the girl's 
cheeks and the old arch smile on her lips con- 
quered all her scruples, and she consented that 
Barbara’s visit should be prolonged. 

Lord Austruther still absented himself from 
bis inheritance. No one knew when he might 
be expected; meanwhile the workmen were 
getting on apace, and the restoration of the 
grand old mansion was progressing rapidly. 
Everyone but Barbara agreed that the new 
Harl was adding to the beauty of the place by 
banishing the air of neglect and decay that had 
hung about it for so long, but nothing her 
cousin did found favour in the eyes of y 
Barbara. 

“T am quite sure he’s a horrid man,” she 
said to Gladys, one day when the latter had 
persuaded her to go for a long walk, and they 
returned through the Anstruther grounds be- 
cause the other way was so much farther. 
‘*Everything looked beautiful before, why 
should he try to change it?’’ 

Gladys did not answer; she knew that Bar- 
bara was sensitive to a fault upon the subject, 
and she could not bear to wound her feelings 
by expreesing praise of Lord Anstruther’s im- 
prove nents; but someone else had heard the 
word: Another moment and Hugh Norman 
appeared, raising his hat courteously to Bar- 
bara and her companion. 

‘Don’t you think you area little hard on 
your cousin, Lady Barbara?” he asked, gently. 
“If you would only acknowledge it, his one 
desire has been that everythi pies be 
as little changed as possible. you see 
him, Iam sure——” 

“Inever mean to see him!” said Barbara, 
— ‘““Mr, Norman, I quite hate 

! ” 

Mr. Normaa looked concerned. 

“If you hated me I could understand it. 
I was unfortunate enough to bring you the news 
of your father’s death. My promise to your 
cousin obliges me to remain in this neighbour- 
hood, and thus trouble you by. the occasional 
sight of me.” 

As he spoke a large dog ran towards them, 
barking loudly. In reality, he was little more 
than a puppy; his barks were of the most 
joyous nature, merely ex ing his satisfac- 
tion at finding his master, but Barbara never 
thought of that. Terrified, she took to her 
feet and flew rather than ran down a narrow 
winding pathway. Rover, imagining ita game 
of romps, 8! entirely for his amusement, 
set off in pursuit. Hugh Norman turned to 
Miss Clinton with a troubled face. 

“I think we had better not go after them. 
R ver is as harmless as a dove, and Lady 
Bsrbara might resent my pursuit as inter- 
ference,” 

Gladys smiled as young ladies do not often 
smile at perfect strangers. 

“Tam so glad we have met you!” 

“ So am I ! ” 

‘T want to know why you wrote to mamma 
asking her not to reveal our former acquaint- 
ance with you? We are both bewildered at 
seeing you bere as Lord Anstruther’s agent. 
We always thought——”’ 

Haugh smiled pleasantly, 

** You thought I was rich enough to please 
myself? You remembered that pleasant sum- 
mer when you and Mrs, Clinton were pre- 
suaded by Bertram to take a cruise in my yacht? 
Well, Miss Clinton, I cannot explain things fally 
to you. I must get you to trust me, only I 
am just as rich now as I was then. I am 
very intimate with Anstruther, and I couldn’t 
refuse to come and see to things here for him. 
I think people generally put me down as a 


very poor man because of the arrangement} sole hope of seeing her again, and now she wa, 





and I rather like it, it’s a pleasant mas- 
querade,”’ 

‘But why doesn’t Lord Anstruther come 
himself?” 


“ He doesn’t want to.” 

«Atte ‘Rt ccking, fled 

“ Six-foot-one i i » an 
rather cheerfal when things don’t bother him. 
Between ourselves, he is hopelessly in love 
aban iaaoaselgiees tetpeiaaior 
so busy in m plans 
opinion of him that he has time to think of 
nothing else.’’ 

Gladys looked amused. 

“ You speak as if he were nice.” 

‘*I don’t dislike him! I really think Lady 
Barbara is too hard on him.” 

“And now that I have met you, and 
Barbara has introduced us, don’t you think you 
could come and call? We'll be very carefal not 
to confess we knew you last summer.” 

**T should like to come very much; but re- 
member you must introduce me.to Mrs. 
Clinton as a stranger.” . 

‘“*How mysterious youare! Hark, what 
was that?” . 

For an agonised shriek had reached them. 
Quick as lightning they ran down the narrow 

b a. They found her 


th taken bar: 

Stretched sactlonlows on the ground, Rover 
bside her licking her hand,as though being 
conscious he was in fault, though he had no 
idea of his offence. 

‘* What have you done, dear?” cried Gladys, 
bending over her. 

“I think I have broken my leg,” said 
Barbara, faintly. ‘‘I was running, and some- 
how I fell with it doubled under me. And 
only think, Gladys, I need not have been 
afraid ; Rover is quite friendly now.”’ 

There was a strange look of pain on Haugh 
Norman's face. 

** How can I.tell you my sorrow, Lady 
Barbara? Indeed I had no thought of your 
being frightened, or I should not have t 
Rover here. I thought it would only te 
ej te 

ut Barbara was magnanimous 
acquit him of all blame. She knew quite well 
he bad had nothing to do with the accident. 

‘You could not help it. It was foolish of 
me to be sofrightened. He really is a dear 
old dog,” and stroked his coat with 
her little, white hand. ‘‘Oh, Giadys, what 
shall I do? my leg aches horribly. I know I 
can’t walk home. I can’t move it,”’ 

Miss Clinton looked troubled. 

“If I went home and came back in the 
“ws i ald t up here,” said 

* The carriage could never ge' Vy 
Barbara, dolefally. 

‘*I think that is the best plan,” chimed in 
you. Would bring tha oursioga t0. be bagieniing 
you wo g the age to 
of the shrubbery, Miss Clinton, Lady Barbara 
and I would join you there.” 

Gladys set off. They were near home, 
barely a quarter of a mile, so’she hoped not to 
be long away. 

Hugh Norman bent over Lady Barbara with 
a strange anxiety in his grey eyes, 

“Is itvery painfal? ” 

* Horrible.’ 

* Your friend will not be long.” 

‘But I shall never be able to walk there. 
en will 

« ow you allow me to carry you.” 

Lady Barbara objected, 

‘I think a wheelbarrow would be much 
better. I daresay there is one about the 
house,” 

“Bat the wheelbarrow would be Lord 
Anstruther’s ; besides, there is no occasion to 
alarm your aunt.’’ 

Both these arguments were effectual. 
Barbara put out one hand and allowed him to 
raise her in his arms. Hugh wished madly 
the distance was greater. The first time he 
looked on her face he had lost his heart hope- 
lessly to Lady Barbara Fortescue. He had 
come to Anstruther as the Earl’s agent in the 





in his arms. Her golden hair unfastened 
from its coils fell over his shoulders, and her 
soft cheeks, 


‘* Am I very heavy?” 

He smiled. 

“I don’t feel your weight, Lady Barbara. 
It has been au > glee to me to see you 


They had reached the | nor hentgemageny ar 
and he had deposited bara on a rustic 
seat. She raised her blue eyes half doubt- 
fally to his, but she met there a glance whose 
earnestness almost frightened her. 

“Tam to see you ” she said, gravely. 
“ You wine ith pcos an e last. ‘Yon took 
all the trouble to come here with the news. 
You have been very good to me, Mr. Nor- 
man. 

Hugh felt an insane desire to take her in his 

be good $e her all his days, but be restrained 
to a ut he res 
himeclf by an effort. a 

“For sake, your father’s sake, will you 
try. to look on me asafriend? I may not 
have —y oo ant ——: but I would 
spend my 8 strength to serve you. 
Lady Barbara.” ‘ 

Barbara’s blue eyes drooped beneath the 


ardent ay of his 

‘*I shall never forget your kindness, You 
are as unfortanate as Iam. Lord Anstruther 
has managed to make you one of his depend- 
ants; only you don’t him as I do,” 

“ae I don’t hate ee Pye 

“ Were very poor ’ ar % 
blantly. a Were you really so badly off thas 
you accepted this post? Everyone was sur- 
prised w they heard you had come to be 
the Earl's agent.” 

“I wanted something sorely,” said Hugh, 
earnestly, ‘and this seemed to be the only 
way of getting it. Some day, Lady Barbara, 
I will tell you why I became Anstrather’s 
agent.’ 


The pony carriage came driving up, with 
Gladys in it. Mr. Norman Lad 
Barbara to his side, then Miss Olinton 
pvr ¢ ane home to cane S yt acs og 

t have an opportuni nking . 

so the trio set off for the pretty low- 
roofed dwelling which already seemed such a 
haven of peace to Barbara Fortescue. 

Mr, Norman met eames with admirable 
composure ; to see t greeting no one would 
ever have ted they were not strangers. 
Fortunately doctor had chanced to call, 
and Lady Barbara’s injuries were at once in- 
spected, and the injury pronounced to be only 


hy ¢: t 

* prgaeen |” sopeedes Receethe indig.- 
nantly, when the doctor had departed, and the 
others had gathered in the boudoir where she 
ao megieing on the sofa, “I wish he had to 
feel it,” 

“You are not used to pain,” said Hugb, 


To his her eyes filled with tears. 

“*T don’t k Lever felt any pain in my 
life till to-day. I know I am a horrible 
coward, but I can’t help it.” 

“Th ou will never grow any braver,” 
answered Hingb, “if the courage is only to 
come suff i 

He took his leave soon afterwards, but Mrs. 
Clinton gave him a pressing invitation to 

t his visit. ; 

“ I can’t make it out the least in the world,” 
she said to her daughter, when they wero 
alone. ‘‘I know his father was a millionnaire. 
What in the world has made him agent to 
Lord Anstruther ?” 

Gladys smiled, : 

‘You would laugh at me so, mamma, if I 
told 7 4 Speers Z ’ 

“T will be as serious as a judge.” 

“I think he cares for Barbara, and bas 
ado} this disguise jast to be near her.” 

. Clinton shook her head. 

“You are too romantic, Gladys; depend 
upon it your pretty little friend is far too proud 
to have anything to say to her cousin's agent. 
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Now, in his own true character, Mr, Norman 
might have had a chance.” 

Gladys retained her own opinion, but she 
was & datiful daughter, and said no more. 

Mr. Norman put a very liberal construction 

upon Mrs. Clinton’s invitation, for after ¢hat 
hardly aday passed without his coming. At 
first his errand was to inquire after Lady 
Barbara ; then, as she progressed to convales- 
cence, he came to see Mrs. Clinton, or to play 
tennis with Gladys. Almost all his leisure 
time was spent at the house, and when at last 
the news of this got wind, very, very, irate 
was the neighbourhood. To encouragea young 
man about whom none know anything, to 
throw him constantly into the society of a 
beautiful orphan, was, people declared, 
monstrous. One or two matrons, more 
officious than the rest, called upon- Miss 
Mortimer, thinking it their daty to enlighten 
her as to the danger into which her niece was 
thrust. 
Miss Mortimer listened to them with com- 
posed face and calm answer, but the moment 
they were gone she went upstairs, put on her 
bonnet, and walked briskly to the low-roofed 
house, and asked for Mrs. Clinton. 

Barbara and Gladys were out, so the widow 
received her guest alone. Miss Mortimer did 
not beat about the bush ; she went straight to 
the point, and upbraided Mrs. Clinton in no 
measured She had promised Lady 
Barbara should meet no one, and she had 
exposed her constantly to the society of a 
handsome young noboby—the paid servant of 
her cousin, 

*T don’t think an agent is exactly a servant,” 
said Mrs. Clinton, bravely. ‘‘If I had 
another daughter I should not be troubled if 
she showed any preference for a man so hand- 
some and distinguished as Mr. Norman.” 

Miss Mortimer again demanded Barbara's 
immediate return. 

**T will send her over to-morrow in the pony 
carriage. She will be too tired to pack when 
she comes in; and, indeed, Miss Mortimer, I 
think you are alarming yourself needlessly. 
ft have never seen Mr. Norman pay your niece 
any attentions,” 

Miss Mortimer was propitiated. She agreed 
to leave Barbara until the next day; she even 
attempted a grateful speech to Mrs, Clinton 
for all her kindness, 

“It has been a pleasure to have her,” 
declared the other lady, “I have never met 
any girl so sweet and attractive as Lady 
Barbara Fortescue.” 

She told the girls the news when they came 
in. Gladys received it with outspoken 
and much grumbling. Barbara said nothing, 
only there was a pleading look in her blue eyes 
which made Mrs. Clinton stcop and kiss her. 

“T wish we could keep you always, Barbara. 
My dear, you must remember I have always a 
home for you here. You have been just like 
one of ourselves, and I can never think of you 
asa stranger again.” 

Gladys slipped away to change her dress; 
Mra, Clinton foliowed her. Barbara, whose 
deep mourning permitted of little variety, 
went down to the drawing-room. There was a 
great weight of sadness at her heart. The 
Park was her home; she had been born there, 
she had spent all her eighteen years beneath 
its roof, and loved every feature of the dear, 
old place, and yet the thought of returning to it 
filled her with regret—an almost unbearable 
presentiment of ill had come to her. 
aah wag dh been so happy gon she = 

ond, in agony—‘“ so very happy; and I 
feel I shall never come back Som si 

She knelt on the hear , the firelight 
falling on her soft hair and lighting up its 
golden colour; her little white hands were 
locked nervously er. She was so fall of 
her own sad thoughts that she never heeded 


the sound of footsteps ; she never knew any- 
one had broken her solitude until a deep, 
musical voice fell upon her ear. 

“* What is the matter? ” 

She knew then full well who was the 
speaker, but she made no attempt to ans ver 





him, only she looked more steadily into the 
bright red flames, as though she saw some 
story written there; then a hand was put 
upon her shoulder; and someone—she knew 
quite well whom—turned her face forcibly 
round, so that he could look into her deep blue 
eyes. 

* You have been crying.” 

“I can’t help it”—there was a kind of 
choked sob in her voice—‘I am so miser- 
able!” 

“ Barbara!” 

Generally he called her “ Lady Barbara,” 
bat she never noticed the change—never 
thought of rebuking him. 

“Barbara, what is grieving you? Don’t 
you know you promised once to look on me as 
a friend?” 

‘** You couldn’t do any good.” 

“Try me!” 

“Tam going home. Aunt Julia has been 
here to-day, and to-morrow morning I am 
going back to the Park,” 

It was the last news he had expected to 
hear, and certainly the most opposed to his 
desires; but he eaid nothing of that. He 
looked fall into the blue eyes. 

** And you are sorry?” 

“ Yos, I suppose it’s wrong. Aunt Julia has 
been good to me all my life, but I never loved 
her as I love Mrs. Clinton and Gladys.” 

“« They love you. They will not be content 
to lose you.”’ 


“ They can't help it.’’ 

* And you will stay at the Park?” 

‘*I suppose so, I wanted to run away, only 
Gladys was so shocked; and then lately I 
have been so happy I haven’t thought any 
more aboat it.” 

* Barbara!” 

There was a sound of deep emotion in his 
voice. He put ont his hand, and took one of 
her small white ones into a firm clasp. 

“I have loved you ever since I first saw 
you,” he said, simply. ‘‘Barbara, do you 
think you could bring yourself to marry 
me?” 

Barbara’s blue eyes drooped beneath his 
scrutiny. 

“I loved you ever since the summer's day 
I saw you first. That one brief glance at you 
did its work. I never rested until I bad been 
named Lord Anstruther's agent. I thought by 
accepting that humble title I should at least 
see you sometimes.’ 

The little hand remained in his. 

“IT can’t understand it,’’ she murmured. 
‘‘T never thought anyone would love me.” 

** Listen,” went on Hugh eagerly ; “I love 
you as my own so2l. I think I would give my 
life itself jast to have called you mine; buf, 
Barbara, I am a jealous natare, I should never 
be satisfied unless you gave me love for love,”’ 

‘* T always liked you,” she whispered ; “ and 
now——” 

**And now!” he repeated, encouragingly. 

“T think the worst part of going home is the 
losing you. I kaow aunt Julia——” 

He finished the sentence for her. 

“ Aunt Jalia will think it wicked madness of 
a land-agent to presume to love an Earl's 
daughter, Barbara. I don’t mind what aunt 
Jalia says. I don’t mind what anyone in the 
world saysor thinks if only that you love me.” 

She hesitated. 

“Think of it well,” urged Hugh ; “ you are 
the Lady Barbara Fortescue, I am Lord 
Aastruther’s agent, and between us a gulf 
yawns. Is your love sufficient to bridge it over ? 
I will have no half measures, 
darling, I must be to you all or nothing.” 

She bowed her head upon his breast. 

** Which is it to be!” 

- — hardly catch the whisper. 

“ ” 

* And you are not afraid of poverty?” 

“‘T would bear anything with you.” 

“Of course Lord Anstrather will be indig- 
nant.” 

* Let him!” 





Barbara, my |. 





‘‘ He'll tell you there’s a great difference 
between us.” 

“There is,” gravely; ‘you are an honest 
man, earning your owa living. Iam kept by 
his charity.” ’ 

‘“‘ Barbara, you have promised ;.you are quite 
sure of yourself, darling? It would be death to 
me to lose you after this.” P 

‘I shall never change,” she whispered. 

‘©T shall call on Miss Mortimer to-morrow, 
and ask her for her treasure.” 

**Pray don’t!” 

“ Why?” a little coldly. 

“ Aunt Julia will be so cross to you, Hugh. 
She would say all sorts of horrid things, and 
I shoaldn’t be able to prevent her, though 
listening to them would hurt me more than 
you.” 

Mr. Norman did not seem alarmed, — 

“I think I can manage aunt Julia, Bar- 
bara.” 

‘© Yea!” 

* Don’t you know you have promised to ba 
my wife?” 

“ Not for ages and ages.”’ 

‘* Very soon, indeed, and I want an carnest 
of your promise, sweet. Kiss me once, put 
your arms round my neck, and tell me itis not 
all a dream.’’ 

‘*T can’t,” she whispered. ‘‘I never kissed 
anyone in my life except aunt Julia, and 
Gladys and Mrs, Clinton.” 

‘Let me join the exceptions, Barbara, and 
then we will close the list,’’ 

She raised her beautiful eyes to his face, 
Hugh Norman drew her close to him and 
pressed his lips to hers. 

. My darling!” he said, fondly, ‘‘ my precious 
wife!” 

Enter Mes. Clinton and Gladys jast in time 
to perceive Lady Barbara and Mr. Norman 
standing in very close proximity. Hugh took 
his darling’s hand and led her up to the gentie 
widow. 

‘‘T want you to congratulate me. Barbara 
has promised to be my wife.” 

Mrs. Clinton looked bewildered. 

**Oh, how could you, Mr. Norman?” she 
cried, at last. ‘‘It was only this afternoon I 
was assuring Miss Mortimer you: had never 
paid her niece any special attention. I do be- 
lieve her only reason for taking Barbara away 
was a dread of oy learning to care for her.” 

‘IT learned that long ago, Perhaps Miss 
Mortimer will relent and leave Barbara here 
a knows it is too late to avert the mis- 
chief.”’ 

Gladys bent over her friend. 

‘* I am sure you will be very happy.” She 
would have said more but a glance from Hagh 
interrupted her,‘and told her he still wished to 
be known only as Lord Anstruther’s agent, not 
as the wealthy gentleman who was Bertram 
Lisle’s closest friend, 

Hugh stayed to dinner, and when he left his 
wine to join the ladies in the drawing-room he 
found that Mrs. Clinton and her daughter had 
been very thoughtful in securing him a last 
téte-d-téte with his darling. 

Barbara sat alcne in a low chair by the fire. 
She looked up as Hugh entered. 

“I feel sofrightened,”’ she told him as she 
knelt down beside him. ‘‘ Hugh, what shall we 
do if aunt Julia is implacable ? ”’ 

Mr. Norman laughed. 

‘** Spend half-an-hour in some ‘quiet London 
ch , my darling. After that it would matter 
little what your aunt or anyone else said. 
You would be my wife then, and all the re- 
lations in the world would be powerless to par: 
us.”” 

Barbara shivered, 

‘IT ghall call on Miss Mortimer to-morrow 
afternoon,” went on her lover. “ And I shail 
try by all possible means to get her to listen t) 


‘me favourably. If she refuses this, if she for- 


bids me the house, then, my darling, I trust to 
you tocome tome. You will be my loved and 
honoured wife, just as truly as though your 
aunt had smiled on oyr wedding, and given you 
away.” 

She nestled the least bit closer to him, 
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‘Hogh !” 

“« What is it, dear?” 

‘ ItI did that~if I came to you like that— 
would you love me just the same?” 

T thang he whispered ; “if I to 
“é ong t,” 8 e whi ed ; ‘jfI came 
yoa like that you might--think- less of me; 
in time. you might weary of me;and remember 

that against me,” 

His answer was: caress: 

“T could never weary of you, Barbara; -and*) 
I could never think lightly of you: -You'aremy 
ficst love, and you will be-mydast, But why 
do -you distress: yourself: with of. 
evil? The only interview Fever had with 2 
Mortimer the -was- most-gracious-to mee Let- 
us hope she will be the same to-morrow.” 

“ You don’t understand ; you don’t knowall: 
that has happened since then—the-awful idea 
that has-come into her head.” 

‘* What has happened? ” 

“ She has got much grander in alljher-views. 
You see Lord Anstruther wi/l-allow-her money, 
and it has quite spoilt aunt Julia; sheis 
getting as mercenary as possible, elseeshenever 
would havethought of sucha thing.’’ 

‘© What hae-she thought of, Barbata?” 

‘You know-that Lord-Anstruther-is young: 
and unmarried? Well, Aunt Julis‘seems to 
think that-aspecial nef Providence. 
She-has actually decided-it would-be the-beat 
thing in the world if hewwae+to marry-me.” 

“I daresay he’dlike te,’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t!’ I “hate him- jast-as 
mach as ever E did ; andI think it-shows how 
money has -spont' Aunt Jalia’s-character for 
her ever to think of suckwthing,”’ 

’ yg she-commanicated -her: awishes to the 
Earl?” 

‘* She’s -not so-bad as-that!”’ said Barbara, 

honestly, 
_ “ Bat-she is always.dinning his perfections 
iusto my-earsy and trying to bring about an io- 
troduction. She must have written to hima 
dozen. times.’ 

‘You make me fealenervougs ' said’ Haghy 
Jaaghing. ‘I didw’t expest-an: Earl for my 
rival ; bué;Barbara; I havaoneadvantage over 
Lim,  Yowareon umy side.’ I think» I prefer 
you a8 an auziliary:-to -your aund; energetic 
pirtizan though she-seems,” 

Bat, despite hia-cheerfalness, there-was a 
tinge of sadaess .over~ the--lovera* parting. 
= — kind . consolations of Mrs, 

stinton : adys, there wase-a strange fore- 
boding-of ill at: Barbara’s~heart; She seemed 
positively to dread returning to the house-that 
nad been her birthplace. 

Gladys drove her offn the-pleasamt October 
afternoon. MiasClinton would willingly have 
2 ne in and done-her-best-to aesistin breaking 
the news: to Miss: Mortimer, but this Lady 
Barbare-declined: 

“It would only make meemore-miseradle to 
think yow-sufisred: fromm her radenese too.- I 
shall manage» best aloney- Good-bye, dear! 
thank: you;for all.” 

Bat: shewas evidently io noshurry.te-com- 
mence the interviews. for-she stood-on-the 
terrace. steps. watehing Miss -Clinten: drive 
away. Not natibcher-triend wasentirely- out 
of sighs did? she»-pish' open the-glaes. door 
which dei to theiz-own particular apartments, 
and go in search of her-aunt. 


(Zo be continued.) 








_ Gestus is a greatithing without. donbt; bait 
if you have a capacity for bard work you have, 
£0 good a substitute for gepius that you. can’t 
tell the difference batweem the two. 


A__DISTINGUISHED; “ cragyp quilt?’ haecbeen 
~uade by an industrious transatlantic damsel 
of St. Josephs Missouri.) ‘‘ Crazy:work” is a 
kind of patehwork- made: of» irregularsized 
bits of material; and this quilt is: composed.of 
pieces frony the dresses: of celebrated women, 


.| fingeze to theft and their sonls to-perdition— 





Mrs. Langtry, Samale Berphandt, Ellen-Terry; 
and the wife of ex-President Grant being 
among-the contribntors.: i 





GOLDEN’ GRAIN: 


—0=—= 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
RBESCUBD.. . 
Srartzep and terrified I looked in the faca» 
of my companion—who:heldme ~ closer and 
closer—and saw cthere-the confirmation of 
Mrs; Bond’sfears and my own » half-formed »} 
thoughts, 
Reuben Fairchild was mad, there-was no 
doubtof it; I could see.it-in the wild eyes. and 
ithe restless: lips which were muttering-as he. 


glared at me, and feel it:in the -relentiess grip»| to: 


ithat-held-meJike @ vice. : 

What-should Ido? ‘Should I; stop thescab: 
jand scream to the driver to help me?» That« 
was the first thing» that suggested itself, ‘but 
only for a moment. To do that wonld:be to 
meke an-slarm, and«perhaps cause anracci- 
dent. I would-be quietiand endure. it till we 
reached the station, and then I would manage: 
to get-away. I had not:a. moment's: doubt 
‘that he was entirely:out-of his. mind ;.I saw-it 
plainly now, and! had given myselé over to.) 
the keeping of a madman, who was taking me—. 
whither? What was he going:to «do? Was 
there-really.any truthin the he had told 
me, and that [ had: been so to believe-? 
I felt sure now-there was:not, and terror such‘ 
as I had never felt: before came over, me as'I 
sat there motionless in his horrid clasp. 

Ho had been able to keep the command:on 
himself for a certain time, and it.had, broken 
down now. 


“ Don't shrink :from.-me, Magdelen:!” he |. porter 


hissed-once-more,:. ‘‘ You-are mine--all mine 
now, yourkaow;’?: 

“ Yes, of course,” I said as quietly: as I 
could; ‘“‘but remember the people inuthe 
street; they will sea you, and want: to: take 
me away.’ 

« Aye, aye;of course,’ he-rephied ;. I. -was: 
forgetting; but:they.do not knew, -do.they? 
No-one must. know—no-, one but you and me,; 
dear, and we will. go . 

“To Cannes?’’ I asked, still managing to: 
spesk.calmly, and- he looked: at me: with, a 
strange leer, 

* Noy not to Cannes," he almost-shonted ; 
‘‘that.was a ruse, Alls faimin lowe and war, 
my Magdalen ; and this.waa beth love foryou, 
my darlieg, and war ageinsi those who. keph: 
us apart solong. Cannes)! nd... Wé:will go to. 
Sicily, us two, and forget im the loveliest. land: 
in the whole earth alb.that-bes come and .gone 
to-separateus.- Cannes! Haf:hat We mill 
go into the desert-where no. one,.can find .u8 ; 
where there are mo digmonds :to -temps.men’s 


where there will be :nothiag but:our dove and, 
us; Thee whole: wide» world. is< not. large: 
enough ¢o hold’ undone nor oamy-hate-when I 


sewarted, my- 
I was terrified beyond measure,’ but .we, | 


were nearing the station, and I had thought of 

& plan whereby I might. escapes, It. waa a busy 

place, and with always @ train on the point.of 
starting, aud I wonld ran upateirs while, he 
was getting the tickets, and get into which- 

ever was first. It‘did‘ not matter where I went 

to-so I pnt some space between me-and-my- 
purauer, and I'could think what-to-do-when~f 

was once’ off. 

“How did\ you: find me?’ I asked -pre- 
sently, to bring him bask from hieflighte and 
also to securesome. hints for myowea guidance, 
if I.couldz 

“ Find you? Iisawyou go-away,from.the 
Priory: and: followed: yous I kaow whea.yon 
sphtoatnnaan. ;-but something heppesed to me 

ene I donle thinks I ksows-what it, was, 
quite,” nemdded with e perplexed.aix: patting 
his hand to his head ; ‘‘* butoit: indereéyme, 
and kept-me back, and: when-itiwea. over I 
had lost the clue, and there was no one to give 
it me til fsawxyorn.’ 

‘* Saw mez?’ ° 

“ Yes, at the windew. It wes ordained that 
I should have you, you see.” 





I learned afterwards that the ,somethirg 


that bad happened to» him) had: been.a fit 
which had seized him:in-the streetand from 
which: he bad, roused with hissreason eom- 
pletely-gone forthe time, rendering it neces- 
savy for» him.to be. placed: under restraint 
when the Darl Jeft: England... He hadJlefi_the. 
place restored, as it seemed, but had been lost 
sight-of;-hencethe. advertisement that.I had 
seens  Batvall: this: is premature; I knew 

ofitthen, nor anything-else-saye-that 
I -wasdriving through the streete- with»a maa- 
maa, who might murder mes before -the cab 


had time:to stop. . 
It was enly.a:very short-time; but it seemed 
-me-endless before. we reached the station: 


And:whken wedidto my astonishment there 
was::no: sign«of anything, wreng withe:my 
unwelcome companion, I didnot understand 
then; and:I began.:to 


must escape, whether he was mad or now. I 
would notrisk a journey-with him; though. be 
was paying: the: cabman with a calm com- 
posure thas I:had. never scen- equalled in the 
sanest person I knews». 

“ Come with me while] get:the tickets; be 
saidiin-a: low whispers and: I nodded, and 
seamedias if I were going to: walk inte: the 
station beside him. 

A bel was ringing on one-of; the»platiorme, 
and @ trainowag;eventhen- puffing..and: stear- 
ing, into the stations Now :wasamy. time. 
Reuben Faizchild’s head: was turned... away 
from:-me : busy; with- bis. purses.andad «sped 
silently away, and up the staircase where. the 
> was shontiog;:;'‘ Victoria: rain, this 
way.” Alda, I had-forngotten that tickets had 
to be:shown: halfway up; another momen; 
and I should have~been safe, for:@ :timenat 
least, but-am arme-in, uniform: interposed 
between me and safety with the request,-—.. 

“ Ticket please, miss?” 

“*T ever no- ticket; -I. said. ‘I had ‘no 
time: -I wild: pay:at Vietoria;,, Le’ mes pasas 
it is. life ondeath! ”” 

1 think he: wonld hare letme go, bat a hand 
wagJaid.on my arm, and-the.voice: 1 dreaded 
said, close to my ear,— 

“ Dhis. young Jady is witheme. I have:her 
vest owed them; and sed: through, 

x M5. We: pas 
I felt as if I were in someshidéous.d:eam, 
and for a moment stanued and spelibogad. 
but by-the time J reached.the platform-I. had 


‘ neeoyered my senses, and was resolved tio take 


no journey with him. : 
“ Let.go my erm, Mr. Fairchild,” I said, 29 
we gained the; top .of the: stairs; ‘‘ I. will go 


‘ nockarther with you,’ 


His. onl panswer wasiactigater gtipy and: & 
look dhatefroze the:biced.ie my. veins. sa 

“ Yourwili go where 1-choose tortakeyou, 
hes hissed..in: a- low tone-a moment, later, 
“ Nothing ean:come between us:nows”: 

y and. someone 
standing by asked me what the mather« was. 
It wea &. kiad, father) ylookkings oldemane who 
had:beem. watehing my.compazion. with, 


don bttal face, M 
‘* Heisemad |.” I-gaspedont.: “ Helpmel 
My nesyes -were -giving: way, and-I could 

hardly -command.myseli; everything wae 

growing .eonfuced, The-traia thet had been 
standing: there. and, which..I had ivainly 
slowly — sha-snciien oes 

was: coming -up the: 2 

many people, were.standing about waiting, and 


well for me thet there waa help at:hand; with 
a yelhe sprang: at me; hiedopk and gestures 
verifying: my: words., A dozen-bands inter: 
posed: between-ns, andi he,atepped back. I 
Saves a eke SS 
beem there before--and: be: receded still with 
hisshanda:up, asuif| he weuld.sbaut oat. some 
bey sight. se oe ee 

ere Was & grea fs z id 
semecienrible-ehtieke, and % rash yof:people:to 
cate bim, but they were ail too lase’; -etaring 
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straight -before him still;he:went backwerds: 
and fell; and the great great grinding train 
came puffing on amid-a-shout of horror and 
agony, and I heardyand sawmo more, 

Somebody was carrying me somewhere, I 
was conscious of that thy; but it was all 
dark, and.the rear-of the ‘train-andsthe: awful 
shout that E had heard were. still’ in my-ears; - 
and I could notgaap- outso much: as a ques-. 
tion. Theisickfaintnessovercame me againy 
aud I seemed to sink right out: of»the:world 
into the very: shadow.of death. : 

“ She has-had*a shock, you say ?*’” 

‘* An awfal’ one,» and’ I-dan’t know what 
went, before it... Something very alarming I 
judge from what I saw myself.” 

“ Dears dear, .it is very sad—very, A little 
higher with the head, if you please. I think | 
we shall be allright soon, Don’t hurry her; 
leave her to nature,” 

‘* But-she.will recover; she is not——” 

‘ Deadss: not.a;bit of it;.a rather difficult, 
swoonythatdé: all, In half-an-hour; my-deaz; 
siz, sheywill be herself again.” 

“Thaak Heavenofor that. I thought:I had: 
found her only to lose-her.again.” 

“ Sheva not Jostiyet,”” 

Was I madyand wag all that was happening: 
to meacmild:.dream: of »my. excited famey 2% I 
knew one.of these voices.as welhas I. knew my: 
own.» Surely Elwes stiliat Priory Raxk;and. 


all thatched happened since theivball wasd } 


imegination and nothingelse. I was in Hughy 
Meredyth’s azms,ihis.and no one.else's, and he 
was-bendiags over mei, and:watobing- for a 
return (of myolspsaedusense.o: A.cword recalled: 
mey and: ‘s¢atitered. | thide:cloudés that « were, 
obseuriagmay brain: : 

‘ Oindegella,)’*he said,‘ do you: know:me?.’” 

Yes; ohy yes?’ I gasped-out: : ‘What hae 
oappened?? Ab‘: I’ recollect.: Ob,: save me 
from’? 

‘* You are-quite safe: with me,”! andithe arm 
that held me;dreweme ‘closer--and ‘held me 
tighter; andI. didwmot: shrink as I) had idone 
during that awfolirides. “ Rest and forgep it 
youcan; I havesent fomLady, St. Colomb;’" 

** Gent-forther? » Sheés-——”’ 

‘* Here in London, i 
with me that/you are founds Ah, my:darling, 
what weary-hours.we have all passed seeking 
for-yous. Why did you vun away-?)” 

My. senses: were coming back ‘nowy and? I” 
etraggled to: sif.up and'\be: wells ‘buts sick’ 
horror was on-\mey and: prevented*me: from: 
speaking: almost: 

‘“‘Ig 16 true?” I sobbed, breaking down, 
and crying» uow as: if my heart would “break. 
‘* Did I see——” 

* Yesydeans dow't‘speak-of *it—doen’t: think 
of it’ Hagl-said, caressing me:: 
awial; but it is overs: Tiere wae-no suffer: 
ing; he was-kille@vinstantly;, meybe it: is 
besty. You shalt- heas+allé about “it: when~you: 
are abler”’ 

“ Wheresam:I? Whateplace-is thie?’ I 
asked, lookin gs ropnd+the- great: room-where-I 
lay on a.sofsin acorner by am opem-window;: 
and near.a table-with: essences and: restora- 
tives) andfans lying -there-as: if gathered: to- 
getherin a hurry, 

‘‘ You sredm the neagest hotel: we« could) 
come:to;! Hugh replied). “ TiiankHeaven-I 
was: in the: station, Theres must. be some-. 
thing-im presentiment afterall)’ I‘had been 
thinking about» you all‘ the morning, my 
darling””—this last word very low, foran« 
attendant was - about-—“and-to my 
ainazement Iisawyou get-outof a cab at the: 
station, and guessed’ from: the: Jookvon the: 
poor wreteh’s face that there was something: 
wrong. I was jastin timeto vatoh you ia my-| 
arms-as your fell,and I have +beem: 
you were dead for the lastyalf-honr.”” 

‘When is. she? Wiat':have they» dove 
with her;poor dear? ’’ 

I heard the cheery: voice outside, and Lady. 
St. Golomb bustled* fn alb-anxiety and tears, 
and took me in her motherly arms as if I had 
besm her own daughter; and’ wept over me. 


“Piiwas| th. 


‘‘ and, Low fortunate we were in town,” she 
sai 

And I conid: only. cling to her. and. weep 
in very gladness and weakaess.,. I-had, found 
home, I was sure)of it, and naw that the 
strain was over I felt as feeble as a baby. 

‘*Why did you.run away, my dear?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Were yon afraid of us? Oh, if you 
knew how, full‘of ;trouble we .have .all been 
abort. you you would *have come back to, us 
before this,, Htgh here has been more like a 
lunatic than a sane man; and my;lord,has 
grown grey an@ old all of a sudden, and Hilda 
mopes abont,..andall-for want,of you, my 
dear! And to think that dreadful man should 
have found you out, and. never,told.us. Ab, 
my dear, v3 18 ere pes but‘ it is Heaven's 
mercy ps, after all.” 

She = on, I think, to, hide her rea! feelings, 
and busied herself with meat the same time, 
smoothing my ruffied hair, and’ adjusting my 
dress; and: making preparations to take me 
away fromthe hotel’to some other place. I 


ee ee. 


|, “Hilda ia ont,” her ladyship said, “ with 
| her father. It was lucky I was_not.very well 
| yesterday, and was feeling lazy and tired to- 
day, or I shouldhave.: been out too, and then 
Hugh wonld ‘not have fonnd me,. Harry will 
be,in town to-night.”” 

She spoke from her heart when she said sho 
was. glad, I was sure of if; but there was a 
look on her, face that: told its own, tale. of 
suffering and secret, trouble.. WHat. had the 
discovery done? What mischief had .zhe 
knowledge, caused, and what would be the exa 
of it all? Iasked myself these questions a 
dozen times while they were busying, them- 
selves about my comfort; and I longed to put 
them into words, and ask Hugh how he came 
to bé just where he was when the accident 
happened, But Lady, 8t. Colomb spared-mre 
the trouble by asking him hereelf. 

“T don’t know how, you came to find her,” 
she said.” “I°thought you. were at Rochester 
to-day,” : 

“So I meant to be,” he replied. ‘Destiny 











was dazed and stupefied, utterly incapable. of 
doing the smallest thing for myself. 
“It was jest like Hogh to- bring you here,” | 
she-said.. ‘*He'thinks of everything. . Most 
men would have: taken~yon into the waiting- 
roonrat-therstation, and, had a little mob 
round ‘you whils you were coming round. He 
wanted you, all‘to himself, you see. Ah! I 
know, my dear;: It*has:-been no secret with 
im-sinee yourloss.. Hé- has been almest 
beside himself.” 
Almost before I knewewhat:they: were doing 
with me:had been refreshed with wine anda 
biseuit;: aud was: placed ine-a: comfortable 
carriage to be taken westward, to the:hotel| 
where the. Earl: and, his;family, were. staying | 
for-a little while,,, We did not drive. past: tha; 
station, where,there. was a crowd discussing; | 
the accident, and waiting.as crowds will wait,; 
for.any glimpse, of .anything..or .anybody.con- | 
nected therewith. We turned down the: 
Embankmentj.and drove:quietly.by.the side | 
of the river, away.from the,dcom; road: and the | 
memory of that terrible tragedy whieh had,| 
freed me frem.Reubem Fairchild fon ever, 





CHAPTDR’ XXXVI. 
BARBY. 
threw b ae Ib iedy 3 re ee | 
tthe streets, wi t. Colom: 
my. side, and Haghe-my Hugh—I knew-it now; 
opposite to me, looking into myface, with such 
love and tenderness in his eyes as I had: often- 
dreamed .of;.. but;mever;hopaditasee, I.conld | 
not help, feeling tha#Iisheuld .wakeseon,either 
at, my. little lodging at Mrs; Bond's,.or to the | 
awfalchorror of -the scenexI had jast. passed 


rong hs. ' 

I shuddered . ag; I. saw .overu.again that 
terrible slip. backwards .to certain death, and 
the, rush ‘and confasion, that .were .the -last. 
things in my-mind;> IT think Liady.S+. Colomb 
must have, .gu whiat was. passipg in: my. 
mind, for shelaid her:-hang on mine, and said 
with a smilé, as I> was staring like a, 
démentedi creature at the, different places: we 
passed. ‘ Yes, my dear, it is.adl true. Yon 
soees with us again ; never to;leaye us, I 

ape.” 

And she could “say this; aye, and feel it foo; 
it was written in herdear face.es.she spoke— 
she to whom my return could-only bring pain, 
and’ distress, and’ whose. children: wo be 
made of no, account mi my_nolucky existence. 
I seemed to have lived years in the few weeks 
sine that- memorable: ball; and*to haye,gone 
through’ a lifétime-in-the ‘brief. space that I° 
hed spent at Camberwell, and: this. happy 


hen we-atrived at the hoteET was, alsiost 


carried up intora pretty room,- which was 
Lady St. Colomb's sitting-room; and laidupor. 
the sofa. Her ladyship’s maid was summoned, 

and welcomed me as warmly as‘the others had 

done ; and a‘room was ordered tobe prepared.| 
for me next to Lady -“Hilda’s, and some cloth- 
ing put out forme till my own Inggzge should 








‘*My@ear)-what an’awfal thing!’ she said ; 


be sent for. 


' quietly, 2 ’ 
| for a letter from my lawyer which kept me in 


* We have reason to believe he follows? you, or 


interposed, and sent me to the station a great 
deal later than I intended to be; just in time 
to save Magdalen ”—how.sweet the name, all 
unconsciously uttered, sounded from his lips |— 
“from being taken, I don’t'in the least Know 
where,” 

“And I~ don’t know,’ I ssid; and then, 
shuddering ag I spoke, 1 toldthem how Reuben 
Fairchild had come to me and told me the 
Earl was il), and that he bad. been senj to 
fetch me to Canzes. 

“We were at Cannes,” the Countess eaids 
“and the Earl was ill there. But he wasnet 
the person we should haye sent, his mind wes 
gone; but of course yon canid not know ths:.”* 

“ My landlady: guessed it and warned me,” 
I said. .“‘ Bat.I knew how you had trusted hixn; 
and I did'not:doubt, though I was frightened. 
It was only after we were in the cab thatI 
resily came to know he, was mad, and.then I 
made.a plan to escape, at-the station; bat I 


forgot I had to take a ticket; and he overtook - 


me before I could get into the train-; acd 
then——” 

“And then—the rest,” Hugh said, very 
‘I should’ haye been miles away but 


town. I was just paying my.cabman whea 2 
saw {Magdalen get ont of''a hansom, and the 
sight nearly took my wits away. I believe I 
gave the-cabby a sovereign for a shilling ; 
anyway I am one short, so some. one is that 
much richer. Before I had time to see where 
she went she had’ vanished, and; bebold, 
Reuben Fairchila was standing by the driver 
p3ying him, and with a face that told me 
pretty plainly that he was.as mad as ever, 

poor fellow. There. was .such an awial 
expression in his eyes that I felt as ifhe must 
mean murder;and I resolved in a moment to 

follow him; Thé. bell‘for my: own train was 
ringing, but Magdglen here had put that oni of 
my head, and’ 1 thought no. more’ abs2bd 
Rochester. The whole thing passed in a few 
seconds ; it certainly. was nota minnte betore 
I was behind. him on the staircase, and saw 

him catch hold of tis prey and go up-witlr her ; 

the rest you know.” 

‘ You did hot go a moment. too soon,’ Lady 
St. Colombraid with a shudder,; then turning 
to me she said, “ You don’ know what trouble 
we have had abont that.poor,feltow, my dear. 
The night; you went away, he broke ont. The 
madness musf have been coming on for years, 
the.doctor said; and itis a mercy no mischief 
had’ been done before. We. thought him odd. 
and strange, bat never dreamed his mind was 
offthe balance till: after you were-goye. He 
went to the Earl and raved abont you. He. 
said all sorts of things, and it; wasmecesaary to 
put him under restraint. Oddly enough, from 
the moment that bis madness was known and 
spoken.about,; be held his tongues about what 
had come to light, and made no mischief out 
of the house. Héseemed to.go backfor many 
years;in‘bis demented.ravings, and talked very. 
wildly, but.said never a word to let in the 
light on anything that had passed recently. 
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tried to do so, and that he had some idea of 
where you were gone to, but we never could 
get at anything if he did.” 

‘* He told me he had,” I said, my heart feel- 
ing lighter at her words. ‘“‘Had the secret 
been kept—if so might it not be kept still? 
Does no one know anything?” I asked, 
trembling ,lest she should hon | at the matter 
had been made public, she shook her 
head with a sigh. She would like to have 
forgotten the existence‘of the secret altogether. 

“No, dear,” she replied ; ‘‘besides Hugh 
dere not a soul knows anything about it.” 

‘** Not Hilda?” 

“No.” 

“Nor Harry?” 

“He knows nothing. He may suspect. I 
fancy he does. He must know by-and-by ; 
and so must all the world,” she added, with a 
sigh and a quiver on her dear lips that went to 
my heart, ‘‘It cannot bejkept a secret now 
that you are found.” 

“Tt must—it shall,” I said. “If no one 
knows it but us whom it concerns we can keep 
it to ourselves. Ah, don’t shake your head, 
dear Lady St. Colomb. I say it shall be kept, 
or I will be lost again, and then there will be 
no reason to tell it. I would rather die than 
bring such trouble upon you.” 

Still she shook her head and cried, and broke 
down now that the excitement of finding me 
was over, and said something I did not catch 
about Harry. 

“Harry shall not suffer,” 1 said. ‘I will 
kill myself before he shall lose his inheritance 
and his honourable name for me. Oh, what 
‘was my mother doing? She must have been 
mad to act as she did.” 

“She was, dear. That was the solation of 
the mystery.” 

It was Haogh who spoke—Hugh with his 
arm round me and my head pillowed on his 
shoulder. He had not spoken a word as to 
any feelings he had for me; but Lady St. 
Colomb understood it all. Hugh had told his 
sscret in hia first distress at my disappearance, 
had told her all about his hidden love when 
they had despaired of finding me. Lord St. 
Colomb had wld him what had come abont. 
He was the next heir if I were recovered, and 
my true position asserted; and he had 
declared that nothing should induce him to 
take Harry’s place,and if such a thinghappened 
as the downfall of Lady St. Colomb and her 
innocent children, he would leave the country 
altogether and never return. He knew me, 
dear Hugh. Heknewright well what Ishould 
do; and he told me how he strove to find out 
where I had gone to that he might be the first 
to discover na, so that we might take counsel 
together about what was to be done.” 

“* You see, dear, I took possession of you even 
in my thoughts,” he said, drawing me closer to 
him, and giving me a wonderful sense of bein 
protested, that was very sweet and new. ‘“ 
txnew that my darling would think it well over 
before she acted in any way.”’ 

“Tran away that I might not act,” I said, 
“6 = wah, ree I——” KE 

es f you please, from this hour, m 
darling. Whatis fi ?” J 

** You said that madness was the real secret 
ofmy mother’scondact. What did you mean?” 

“Just what I said,” he replied ;‘‘I have 
been to Jersey in search of you,I have been——” 

“ Everywhere, I verily believe,” Lady St. 
Colomb said, and I looked at Hagh in terror. 

“ You did not see Dr. Logrange?”’ I said. 

“Yes I did, and his young wife too. A pretty 
life she leads him, I should fancy. He knows 
nothing except that yoa were a friend of mine, 
and that I wanted to know all I could find ont 
about your mother. He spoke very highly of 
her, but he said that on some points was 
as mad as any patient he ever had charge of, 
that the disease must have been present all 
her life, and was most probably hereditary, 
that a sensitive mental organization was doubt- 
less worked upon by imagination, and some 
slight facts, per till she came to think her- 
self the most inj womaa on the face of the 
earth, and acted as no sane woman would 





have done. I was glad to hear it, glad to be 
able to tell her husband as much ; he told me 
everything when you were gone, Magdalen.” 

“And I don’t know what we should have 
done without Hugh,” Lady St. Culomt said 
gently. ‘ Ithink mylord would have died bat for 
his kind care ; he was very ill. It was not for 
himself he suffered, but for me and the 
children. Ah! my children, it would be better 
perhaps if they had never been born.’’ 

I knew what her grief must be, and I could 
do nothing to comfort her. I could see that 
whether I was missing or with them the 
sorrow would be the same, and I wept too, for 
sympathy with the trouble of which I was the 
cause. 

“Is this why Hilda’s presentation was 
delayed?” I asked. “I saw that you had gone 
abroad, and shut up the Priory. I did seea 
newspaper sometimes.” 

“Partly dear, partly,” her Jadyship said. 
“The Earl was so ill for a time that any Lon- 
don gaieties were not to be thought of. There is 
plenty of timaif itis necessary at all. We 
shall have to think.” 

**Oh! why did you ever help me, ever take 
any notice of me at Wassenhauser?” I said 
with bitter tears. ‘ Why did my mother ever 
tell me of the story ofher miserable mistake? I 
was content to be Magdalen Ormsby, earning 
my bread for the rest of my life. I knew no- 
thing more, wanted nothing more.” 

“It was to be,” Lady St, Colomb said, and 
Hugh echoed her words, 

‘*It was to be,"darling,”’ he said; ‘‘ I was to 
find my wife at the little German village. We 
shall be calmer to-morrow, all of us, and able 
to think what is to be done,” 

What more he would have said was brought 
to an untimely end by the advent of Lady 
Hilda, who flew into the room and embraced 
me, and kissed me, and cried over me, calling 
= by every endearing name she could think 
ts) 

“Is papa come in, too?” asked her mother, 
when her raptures had subsided a little ; ‘‘ does 
he know?” 

“Yes, mamma,” Hilda answered; “ that 
long waiter met us at the door, and papa asked 
if yoa were in, and whether you were alone, 
and he said no; that a young lady, Miss 
Ormsby. he believed her name was, was with 
you, that you and cousin Hagh had brought her 
here in a carriage, and you were all in your own 
sitting-room. I didn’t see what/papa did with 
himself after that, you may be sare; I came 
straight up.” 

“I will go to him,” Lady St Colomb said. 
“ He is far from well ; it will be a surprise and 
a shock to him. I must be with him for a 
minute before I take you to him, my dear. 
Come with me, Hilda, my dear, you will have 
enough of Magdalen by-and-by.” 

Hilda did not know, and I think her mother 
feared that in our excitement something might 
leak out ; and when they were gone Hugh told 
me that Lord St. Colomb had told her the 
secret at once when he found that I had left 
the house and she had borne the know 
like her own sweet self, and had been as 
anxious to find out what had become of me 
as any of them; that she had suffered in 
secret her pale face and shaken nerves told 
only too plainly. 

There was much for the Earl to hear, if indeed 
the news of the awfal accident at the station 
had not already reached him, and when she 
had gone, and Hilda with her, I turned to Hugh. 

‘* This horrible thing must be kept to our- 
selves,” I said, “you naust help me to keep it 
<= = hour,” 

“I wi ip you toanything,” he said, “TI 
would lay down my life —. than lose you 
again, while I lived. I think it can be done; 
only there is Harry to consult in the matter. 
He will be for doing what is strictly right, or I 
do not know him.” 

* It is for his sake that it must be kept, for 
Harry's sake, Hagh. We would do more than 
= for the lad we love so well, would we 
no ” aan 





“T cannot i ne anything I would not do 
for Harry,” was Hugh’s answer, with a kiss. 


OHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
How IT ALL ENDED. 

Tae secret was kept. The Earl, my father» 
received me with joy—aye, from his very heart 
I know it ; but there was sorrow in the kiss he 
pressed on my lips and the kindly clasp in 
which he held me. 

**T think I knew itall along!”’ he said, after 
the first excitement of our meeting was over. 
“ Your mother was always present with me as 
long as you were in the house.” 

“No one else must know it, my lord,” I 


said, 

* Call me father, my dear!” he said; “ it is 
your right, and I must not be ‘ my lord’ to poor 
Suzanne’s child.” 

“ T am not going to allow it be my right,’”’ I 
said decidedly. “There is to be no more 
about it, no one knows anything. The secret 
has died with that dead man, and the knowledge 
is ours to do what we like with. I will go 
away again and be lost once more, if I hear 
any more about it, and——” 

“ And it would not alter the fact, my love,” 
he said sadly. ‘“ Harry must know.” 


‘ Harry need never know! Let him think | 


that I am a relation ; let the fact remain that 
my mother was drowned in the white lady’s 
pool. We shall never betray it, Hugh and I, 
we bss 

“So itis Hugh, isit?’’ my father said, look- 
ing at me with asad smile, “I have known it 
must be ever since the night you vanished. 
Hugh betrayed himself then, and let us know 
who the lady was whose ribbons he kept and 
rhapsodized over in secret. And does Hugh 
wish to keep a secret that tells against himself 
in such a fashion? Hugh is the heir if-—” 

“Hagh is not the heir, my lord—Harry 
is the heir!” Isaid. “Take me back to you if 
you will; I shall never be so happy anywhere 
as I wasat the Priory ; but notasyour daughter, 
except in love and affeotion. «I will be Miss 
Ormaby still, it you like, or if you please I can 
be Miss Dansford, a relation ; but 1 will never 
be your child to the world.” 

“You mast, my dear, you must!” he said, 
sadly, ‘‘It would not be right to——” 

“It would not be ape to take away Harry’s 
inheritance,,and m Hilda unhappy. It 
would not be right to make Lady St. Colomb 
and yourself—ah, I cannot speak of it; for 
Heaven’s sake, my lord, let it be as Hugh and 
I wish!” 

“ Does Hugh really wish it, my dear?” 

** Ask him for yourself!” 

And Hugh came to the conclave, and 
threatened to go away out of England alto- 
gether and never come back if the thing were 
made public; and for the present it was 
agreed to leave it in abeyance—nothing would 
be gained by making it public, and Harry was 
not told. He came home presently all radiant 
with pleasure at finding me again, and firmly 
believing that fear of Reuben Fairchild had 
driven me away from the Priory. The dead 
man had said all sorts of strange things to him 
after I had disap As tomy connection 
with his father he kept to himself what he 
thought, and it was many years before I learned 
that for a long time he fancied that I was his 
sister in fact, though not in law, and said no- 
thing, fearing to wound both me and his 
father. 

peg in 9 banal thane 2S wes 
had happened, though, poor man 
he told Oe the chances were that he would 
have paseed the rest of his life in a lunatic 
asylam, getting worse instead of better, and he 
had literally no relations to lament for him or 
feel his lossinany way. _ 

* And go the Priory is going to have you back 
again?” he said, a we Ol sabsmnenee Sea 
retiring to rest on that memorable evening. 

seemed the same since you 
left it.” 


‘That is just what everyone says,” Lady 
St. Colomb said; “even the servants missed 
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Magdalen sadly. We want keeping in order 
and that’s a fact, and Magdalen helped to do 
it while she was there.’’ 

We only remained in town long enon 
poor Reuben Fairchild to be buried, 


for 
then 


we went to the Priory. I was taken there as 
Miss Dunsford, and said to be a cousin of the 
Earl’s whom he had lost sight of, and that 
re- 
any 
to 


story was enough to account for m 
semblance to the family. If anyone h 
other ideas about me there was 
—- this wif The a and s ae 
keeper andhis wife were free to fancy w ey 
chose—they could only think and surmise. 
There was nothing to show that my mother was 
the lady who was supposed to have drowned 
herself or been drowned in the white lady’s 
1. I was “Miss Dunsford,” and what 
ranch of the family I belonged to was no one’s 
business but my own. 

“Isn’t it lovely to have her back again?” 
was Hilda’s delighted exclamation, as she 
danced about me on the day of our return in 
our old rooms, where the bird H gave me 
was still singing, tended y for my 
sake, even when the house was shut up, and no 
one there but a few old servants. “I was 
never so happy in all my life I do think, 
mamma.” 

‘* We only have her on sufferance—remember 
that, my darling!”’ Lady St. Colomb said, 
‘only till Hagh chooses to take her, and that 
will be a very little while, I suspect,” 

It was only alittle while. I could not combat 
the entreaties that went with my own heart so 
completely, but Hugh did not take me from 
the Priory. We resolved to avoid all publicity 
if we could, and we went abroad and were 
married in Parisin the dull season, and no one 
but our own family circle was present at the 
wedding If it ever occurred to anyone to 
wonder who the ‘ Miss Dunsford” might be 
that Mr, Meredyth had married, there was 
no one to satisfy the curiosity, and the specu- 
iation on the subject died a natural death. 

It is all a good many years now, and 
the world has ceased to busy iteolt about our 
affairs, for we lead a very quiet life. M: 
father’s hair is very white, and he looks aged 
and worn, and my mother—I shall always call 
her so now, dear lady—looks as if she had seen 
trouble and lived it down. No one knows 
what the sorrow has been, but there is a 
general opinion about that there has been 
srouble in the family, and that it was con- 
nected in some way with the Earl’s children. 

I think there could not be a happier wife 
and mother thanIam. Hugh seems to antici- 
pate my every wish, and my little darlings are 
@8 good as they are pretty. I have shown 
them to Madame Loventhal, and to my dear 
Dorothy Sondes, though I think it made her 
rather sorrowful to see them, for she has been 
anfortunate with her children, and has only 
ceared one out ofthemall. I think the sight of 
my darlings with their bright healthy faces and 
robust limbs, made her feel the contrast 
etween them and her poor little boy, who is 
as delicate as mine are healthy, 

Dorothy says she shall b him to me 
a visit, and see what English air will ao to. 
wards restoring him to health, and I hope 
she will keep her word. I long to show her 
my pretty English home, and Madame 
Loventhal too, whose rapture over me and 
admiration of Hugh were comical in their in- 
tensity. It was a fortunate turn of the wheel 
of life that made my mother choose Wassen- 
hauser for my education. At any other school I 
might have remained in ignorance all my life 
of who my father was, and lost the happiness 
that made me Hugh’s wife and gave me a 
bome and friends amongst my own people, and 
roy boy will be Earl of St. Colomb some day, 
I know it now, and the thought of it makes my 
heart leap and my eyes fill with tears when 
I think of the generous self-sacrifice that will 
make him so, 

Of course Hugh should be the heir, and 
Harry, dear Harry—my early champion and 
friend, should be dragged down from his high 
position and—bah! what nonsense I am wr it 





ing, as if any fortune or title, no matter what 
it was, could tempt Hugh to alter his deter- 
mination to do what he has done, and save his 
cousin’s fair name and his own self-esteem at 
the same time. I have sometimes spoken 
of the fear I felt that the secret might leak out 
through other means; but he has always 
quieted me with assurances that it was im- 
possible, that only ourselves and our parents 
knew it, and that we were not likely to tell it. 
But my little Harry will be earl if his father 
is not, and I came to know it in this wise. I 
knew, how I don’t know, that Harry, my 
brother Harry, was in love. He never teld 
me, but a woman comes to know these things 
by instinct, I think, and I came to know that 
he loved a sweet fair girl—one of our neigh- 
bours and most intimate friends—with all his 
ionate heart, Whether she suspected it I 
on’t know. I think she must havedone. No 
woman is ever loved like that and does not 
know it; and I knew afterwards that she 
would have returned his love with equal affeo- 
tion, I wondered a little what turn things 
would take, and when Harry would propose. 
When one morning he came to us with a pale, 
determined look on his face, and walked 
straight into my morning-room, where I was 
with my children. 
‘*T have come to say good-bye,” he said. 
‘Good-bye, Harry?” 
ts Yes. ” 
« at does that mean? Where are you 


go 
wih Central South Africa.” 

There was an expedition just fitting out for 
that part of the world, and more than one 
young man of means and position was taking 
part in the risk and expense. I should have 
thought Harry jesting but for that curious 
look in his eyes, and I felt a great choking in 
my throat as I looked at him. 

“What is wrong, Harry? What has 
happened ?’’ I asked him, and I saw the tears 
come into his eyes as he looked at me. 

‘‘Nothing but that I am better out of 
England for awhile,” he said. ‘‘I have not 
left myself much time. I ought to have made 
up my mind earlier, but there is time yet. I 
have telegraphed to the organizers of the 
affair, and they have accepted me. I am off 
to get my outfit, and I don’t think I shall 
come back again. A parting like this is better 
got over at once.” 

He was breaking down ; I could see it, and I 
put my hand on his shoulder. 

“Must you go, Harry?” I asked. 
you not tell me why? Has Miss——”’ 

* Don’t!” he said, hiding his face from me, 
and speaking with a gasp. “That is it, 
Magdalen. I am going away from it ; it can- 
not be,” 

‘‘Cannot, dear Harry. Has she said you 
nay?” 

“‘T have never asked her; I could not be 
such a cur. Can you not understand? I 
shall never marry, sister.” 

He knew it then—the secret that we tried 
so hard to keep. And he would go through life 
alone and loveless, or killing the love that was 
in his heart that he might do what was right 
by me and my children. What could we do? 
What could we say to him? It was right, 
perhaps, but it was hard. We could only 
thank him, and love him for his forbearance, 
and let him go. He had gathered the truth 
from something his father had inadvertently 
let drop, and had seen that the only way to 
mend the unhappy state of affairs was to 
remain single, and let the title go into the 
right direction. He had never spoken of his 
love, and he would not. Whatever the young 
lady chose to think of him she must think; 
but he would never be Earl of St. Colomb, or 
if he were he would only hold the estates in 
trust for the next successor. 

His father could only part from him as we did 
with grief, such as we could never understand 
or assuage, but with such love and admiration, 
too, as surely father never felt before for a 
son since the world began. 

He has been gone four years now, but ke is 


‘Can 





safe and well, and we hear from him whenever 
he is in civilized place. He keeps nearer civili- 
zation lately, for his father’s health is break- 
ing, and we have implored him to come home 
in case he is wanted, He has promised to do 
80 almost directly ; in two or three months at 
farthest he will be with us; cured he tells me 
of his love fever, and I think it is true from 
the careless way of writing about it. Anyway 
the young lady is married ; her husband is an 
elderly duke, and she has passed out of our 
sphere, and is a power in the fashionable 
world, 

Harry says we shall not know him ; he has 
become a savage in appearance and habits; 
but I don’t think anything in the world could 
so alter my brother that I should not know 
him, or Hugh have any trouble in identifying 
him. He says we are to— 

“ Let the dead past bury its dead,” 

when he comes back, and nothing is to ,be ever 
said about the reason of his not being what the 
ladies call ‘“‘a marrying man.’’ The fact is 
enough for them ; they will have to understand 
that from the beginning, and then they will not 
take the trouble topresshim. That is the way 
he tulks about his self-sacrifice. ‘‘ He is goin 
to be “ good uncle Harry” to my young ones ani 
Hilda’s children, when her marriage comes off, 
which is to be very soon now. She made a 
tremendous sensation at her first drawing- 
room, and might have been engaged to be 
married three deep if tke laws of the land 
would permit of such a proceeding. I havean 
idea that her husband that is to be is not 
quite so ignorant of the state of affairs as 
everyone is toy to be. I heard him say 
one day that Harry was the noblest fellow on 
the face of the earth, and I think I know why 
he said it. Hugh tells me to mind my own 
business and think no more abont it, but I 
believe he told him for all that. It is better if 
it makes no difference to my darling girl's 
prospects, bat it will not do that, for the 
wedding day is fixed, and Hilda is radiant 
with joy; and Harry will be home in time for 
the wedding, and my two bairns are to figure 
in the pageant as a page and a bridesmaid, 
dressed like two of the family portraits, the 
“ white satin lady,” and her pendant a gentle- 
man of the same pericd. It is a fancy of 
Hilda’s, and as the whim is fashionable just at 
present there will be nothing outré in the 
exhibition. 

I am very thankful for it all, but I am very 
sad too when [ think of all that has come and 
gone, and of Harry’s clouded life. He says it 
is sunshiny enough now, dear fellow, but when 
I look at the Priory and know that my boy 
and no son of his will one day be master there I 
cannot help thinking howstrangely things come 
about, and how curiously the “ Providence that 
shapes our ends” arranges things for us in 
this world in spite of whatever ‘‘rough 
hewing’’ we may choose to undertake for cur- 
selves, 

[THE END.] 








HOW CAMPHOR IS MADE. 

Camrnor is made in Japan in this way: 
After a tree is felled to the earth it is cut up 
into chips, which are laid in a tub on a large 
iron pot partially filled with water, and placed 
over a slow fire. Through holes in the bottom 
of the tub steam slowly rises, and, heating the 
chips, generates oil and camphor. Of course 
the tub with the chips has a close fitting cover. 
From this cover a bamboo pipe leads to a suc- 
cession of other tubs with bamboo connections, 
and the last of these tubs is divided into two 
compartments, one above the other, the divid- 
ing floor being perforated with small holes to 
allow the water and oil to pats to the lower 
compartment. The upper compartment is 
supplied with a straw layer, which catches and 
holds the camphor in crystal in deposit as it 
passes to the cooling process. The camphor is 
then separated from the straw, packed in 
wooden tubs, and is ready for the market. 
The oil is used by the natives for illumisating 
aud other purposes, 
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Trr - school-girl's *fayourite Roman hero 
Marios: 

Some. men are.so lackidg in-hospitality that, 
they, will not even aver g An idea... 

Circus managers. send.out a. paste: brigade, 
80 that peop!e. wilhbe stuck on, the, show. 

Wao says it ismnhealthytasleepin feathers? 
Look-at the spring-chickep, and. sea.how. tough 
he is. 

Ay Interestrre-Gurove-Front.—A®* weman, 
with anomber seven hand ‘stenggling with a 
number-five glove: g 

It was very mean of the acquaintances of a 
henpecked husband whose wifé had just died, 
to say that he had lost his ficad,: 

Can the bashfal ze ng man ‘who: blashes 
viglantly wheneyer he, performs: polite offices 
for tha ladies be called the pink of; courtesy,? 

Ax, actress, may; remaia sixteen years old 
for a goed. whilo,, bob.when her, ehildreabegin 
to getman ied she has. to. own np. to, twenty. 
Dine, , 

Tue difference between» longandishurt yarn 
ia very-well illustrated by the difference ofone's 
teelings in holding,;a.. skein, for. one’s: grand. 
mother or for one's sweetheart, 

‘Yrs,’ said she; with tears.in ber eyes,.“in 
his qualities of head and heart, dear George-is 
alweys the same.” ‘Then, after: a. moment's 
lapse into dreamland, she added, ‘“ Hw is so 
soft-hearted, dear fellow |.” 


A. prerry. girl. had a bashfuk artist for a 
sweetheart, ; but; he, would never come to the 
point... One. night, after. he had. made a 
degperate attempt to test, her feelings, she 
logked.at, him in, a very. significant way, 
“ What.do. you. mean by that?” he asked, 
with a startled look, ‘‘Do you profess to be 
an, artist?” she replied, evasively, “ Yes.” 
‘* Do you, think, yo, area geod. one?” “I 
flatter .myself thai,I am;’’ ‘ Well,.I dont 
think so.”. “ Why not?” “ Bacanse you ean- 
not draw.. an.inference,”. He did,, thonghs 
and now they draw conclusions, ; 


‘* Now look:-here, William, you are;not going 
ont: of this: theatre until the; play. is oven!.” 
‘‘ BatI am notgoing outot thatheatge.’’ ‘‘Oht 
no; you are only going into the passage.to get 
cool, I have heard that, story: e;, You 
jast stay herein your seats. Why.isitthat you 
never: wanted to go out between-theacts before. 
we were macried, and. now: you wantto dart 
out every: time. the curtain fallg2;” “ Idon’t 
know, my: dear, unless, it was-becanse,. had 
nothing: to: go.out. for.’ “Nothing to go. out 
for! Well. siry what haye. you to go.out for 

“TL want to. rest.my ears!” 

Favovuraste.—A bashfal- young man having 
intimated to a young lady that; ‘if cireum- 
stances were favourable, he should like to see 
her home,” she kindly-informed him that, as it 
was a bright moonlight night,-she thought the 
circumstances were decidedly favourable, and 
that if he would’ step round~to number 89, 
Blank-street, he could‘ see her home ” stand- 
ing there in, all its glory, bathed in the silvery 
beams of themoon, Buttheyoung man didn’t 
take advantage of the favourable: circum- 
stances. 


A Guove ovr or Pxace,—The.lata Dean 
Stanley is said to have rarely made:a gesture 
while preaching, a fact which probably gave 
rise, to the , following amusing anecdote, :— 
“ One day, after morning service, he.asked,hig 
wife if she had. noticed the. intengity, with 
which the congregation had gazed upon him 
during the sermon, ‘How could they help 
it, my, dear,’ said Lady Augusta, ‘ whenone of 
your gloves was.on the top of your head the 
whole time?’ 
his hat before.entering the pulpit, the. glove 
lying therein had, fallen, on his head, and, as 
he stood quite still. while preaching, there it 
remained, throughout the entire service, nn- 
known to himeelf,” 


The,.dean, having taken off | 


Tue thief's favourite metale-—-Steel and t 
e hep 


‘‘Winar-a time you've been about that-egg, 
Mary!” ‘“Yeo,msa’am ; but-the new kitchen 
cloek:has suck large minutes |” 

Cane will kill’ cat, says the- rb. We 
think the. proyerb: lies, The woe, f fallof 
care, but the cats still’hang on. 


Mapie, Semnzicy. gleefully, informed _a rer 
poryter,. the other da hex by was 
going te buy, her ji to practise op., She 
meant.& banjo, ae 

Foup-Eigasx ‘‘ Leay, mydear,donit you: war 
shipthevery ground waik.on?)’ Maude.‘ Ob, 
Lshouldif you.anly owned it??: 

Waewa certain- bachelor was married, the 
—a ——ee Otub-broke him up 

sending bim-as a 
oe ren & ng present copy.of 

A couprzous old clergyman being told «tough 
story, said?— Sines you-were an-eye-witness, 
T-auppose- I: must~ believe you; - bat-I-don't 
_— P& have believed it_if-f had: seen it my~ 

A ranisy clérk apologised to a church digni- 
tary who had been summoned to teke a service 
at a small village church :—** 1.4m sorry, sir, 
to haye. broughé.such a gentleman as you to 
this poor little place. A.worse gentleman would 
fy oe done if we had only known where to find 

m,” 

A .iTTLe boy asked his mother to talk to hi 
and say something funny, . ‘‘How.can I,” she 
asked. Deh pematind au, busy. mang 

se pies?” ‘‘ Well, you mightsay, ‘anaweri 
oung hopefal, ‘‘‘ Charley. won’t..you haye.a 
pie?’ That would be funny for you,” 

‘‘Wuy- do you always:invite Pitanchard.to 
your house?” “‘Heisanoldfriend,”’ ‘‘ Thats 
no reason. He is horribly-ugly, and:heigives 
me the nightmare;’ “ Yes, bué he amuses 
the children so much, .and.it'’s much cheaper 
than a magic lantern !.’’ 

Two students who werenot rolling in wealth 
used to: go each morning-in-turn-to buy pro- 
visions for the day, .One day-he whose tarn 
it was to make the-purehases had-hardly put 
two -cuflets- upon table before the cat 
grabbed one-an? ran-away with it. “Ab!” 
said he-te hig friend, ‘‘the-cat has.run away 
with your -cutlet |.” 

“ So. Miss. Skimps and.Mr, Limbs are to get 
married. Well, I declare!. That aged couple! 
And she is old enough to ba his mother,” ‘ In- 
deed she is. And as for him—why, he's old 
enough to be her father.” 

Somm of his neighbours, thought. the editor 
was ostentatious when.he had his occupation 
as well as his name engraved on his. door- 
plate... But they-were mistaken, It wassim- 
ply done asa protection against burglars. The 
editor well knew that no barglar, if he,under- 
stood hig. business, would waste his time going 
through a house occupied by a newspaper 


man. 

“Mr, Sarrx,do you know the character of 
Mr. Jones?” “I rather think I do, your lord- 
ship.” ‘ Well, what.do you. say about it?” 
“Why, he. ain’ so bad, a map after all,” 
‘¢ What we. want. to know, Mr; Smith, is—Is 
Mr, Jones ofa quarrelgome, and dangerous 
disposition?” ‘* Well, your lordship, I should 
say,that. Tom Jones. is very vivid in. verbal 
exercise, but, when.it somes to personal adjust- 
ment, he ain’t eager for the contest.’ 

A Very Mean Faurow.—A. youpgman who 
had just been, admitted to the: bar, being alone 
with. his. landlady’s daughter said.to. her in 
tender-tones: ‘ Mary, do:yon think you could 
leave. your mother, and this:pleasant home, 
with. all its-comforts, and emigrate with a 
young lawyer who had only his prefession to 
depend on, and out a new. home where 
both. could be happy?” Dropping-her.head on 
his shoulder, the maiden: softly: Ag 1 
think. I could, George.” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
heartless. creature, ‘“ Joe Barnes, a. friend. of 
| mine, is going to emigrate‘and wants. wife. 
| T'll mention itte him.” 





One teilor.said .to,enateer, “* Why. didn't. 
you, truat; Colonel, C. fora, suit.of, clothes?” 
“Because 1 didn't know,him,.. Why,didn't 
you trust-him?”’ “ Beca did. know. him” 


‘War do you do with-old-picturesas the. 
new -ones-are finished ?”’ asked’a pretentious 
deepest -of the superintendent ofa pieture 


{- servant, was 


GENTLEMAN having. a 
. bys ttepa fo Olea a 
ied the gentleman, with muh goo ing; 
fast poy orenie cob never ets of another 
8 e.. 
- A, FARMER, whose ‘shi 

Jv & 

aly... yand 234, * No, 
you,,J think I can, do better.” 

“Way do you never -pay yourwdebts?.” 
askede» X;, of tone of chigicacquaintances. 
‘4 My-dear boyy:I:do alli‘bcan for mycrediters. 
Whenever theré.is anew. lottery authorised I 
slwaye-buy-a few tickets, You never know 
what may happen,” Ps 

Epoxy EBusxe, the Irish orator, was telling 
Garrigk, ane dey, that. all bitter things were 
hot. ‘ Indéed,” said Garrick, ‘* what do you 
think, Mr, Burke, of bitter cold weather 2.” 


WHER @ man’s.chestuut curls begin to turn 
grey, it means that he is fifty years old, But. 
when they begig.to turn. black—that, means 
that-he, is sixty. 

Any-apethecary-can tell what you all who 
are sitting there are made of; you and J, and 
all: of- us, -are-made of carbon, nitrogen, lime 
and phorus; and seyenty-per cent, or 
rather more-of water; but then, that doesn’t 
tell us what-we are, what a child is, or what-a 
boy is—much less what-a man is—least- of al; 
whatsupremely inexplicable thing woman is. 


‘‘ Wen, @ woman gets frightened at night 
she just,pulls..the bedalothea,over, her head, 
says she. is terrified out of her. wits,.and goes 
to.sleep,” says.one.who knows; ‘ bub with a 
men it.isdifferent. He, saya, he is nog afraid, 
pusbesthe clothes down, and lies tremblingly 
awake for two or three. hours,-straining his 
ear, at.every, sound.”’ 

A sxrax. thief canght in a dwelling eseaped. 
by saying» that: he was-a physician who: had 
been cadled: to: the house. The peaple were 
dreadfally frightened: When: they took him 
fora thief they-fearcd for their valuables.; but 
when he-said he was.a physician they trembled 
for their lives. , 

Acerentar.—A friend of ours had.a bad 
toothache the other day, and went.to one of 
those places where they give you Jaughing gas, 
determined to haye it out, However, the 
dentist made a mistake, and when the patient 
recovered consciousness he was minus a sound 
grinder, while the acher still remained ip its 
place. The victim wag naturally, wroth. 
* What kind of a dental operation do-you calk 
this?” he spluttered, indignantly, “Ac- 
cidental,” calmly, responded the man of the 
forceps. 


Soms fanny stories are told abouts leader in 
sogiety. here who prides herself on her,afia- 
bility, and it’s just. about as. agreeable as.chalk 
and water is for. milk, Sailing—she never 
seems to walk like.any other 
through. crowded salon, she met a lady whom 
she saluted with the mach-talked-of affability. 
She inquired after her.health, and. then said, 
withmnch interest, ‘‘ How.is your husband ?”’ 
The inquiry: was. met with the response that 
he- had, been dead. for two, years. Then,there 
was any amount of condolence expressed and 
au revoir ee: Abont malcom hens, Sate they 
met again in the supper-room ; surprise 
of every one-the same questions were asked, 
but when. the. ingniry ‘How is your hus- 
band?” came, the little lady, equal, to the 
emerg , quietly answered, “ Still.dead! 
and walked. away, leaving the would-be leader 
| in gociety to reflecton the advantages of a god 


; memory, 
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SOOLBTY:. 


Tre-sed/and: inpabemnempactedydienis of the 
Dake of Albany has.cast.a.gloom aver Bondon. 
Society from which it cannot hope to recover 
this,season. . Strnck.dowm in the flower of his. 
manhood; {mlLof ardent 9) ALERED GBt. 
student; anda mogt-exempiary and affectionate: | 
sony husband, and father, the shock of his loss: 
is redoubled by its suddennegs,and the deepest. 
sympathy.coust, be. fel for the. young widow, 
—_— union. With:.the. Duke.was rendered. 

premelyrha hehonds of the warmest: 
moetaakena, 

It is; catatntnadllios tima. we write thats 
the visit of Her Majesty and the« Princess: 
Beatrice, who: had.intended-to leave Windsor 
on the-?th’ of: for Darmstadt, to attend: 
the.marriage,of P WVietonia of Hesse and. 


Prinee Lonia af ‘Batten bargy.svild beabandoned, . 
and: thee menrisgepostpened; owing): to. the:, 
unexpected death of P Prince Leopold: - 
Szyssan_important.social events. have .algo 
beste paoapones 1 arg ented the, 


dante) i 


for April2, has ‘heen 
April 23... The: Lord: 


-t ax pton: 

—_ will be closed to the public until farther. 
NObICL 4g»... 

Tae -Emrrror or Germany entered’ on his; 
eighty. eighth year on poseeied, es 22nd; i 

a really’ astonishing-state of vigour forso.a 
® monarch, His: aaa ee Was | 1b 
Berlin; and a With aueh: 
universality/and- enthusiasm as raised it to the: 
rank of snational festival: All business .was 
suspended ; and the whole nation,sunrendered- 
itself to patriotism, as telegrams from all.the 
chief: towns -testified In. the morning: the: 
Em received the ‘pe’ 


f ily and: Court; including the King of 
.) Mainly ani OU: ine 1 Ot / 
law,, the; ding the King of 


Sieeam “his ; son-in- 
Baden; with otherGermen:sovercigns, anda 
host:ef other dignitaries. Tntheavening-theit- 
Muajesties—or rather. hig; Majesty, for. the. 
Empress is unequal to the fatigue of enter- 
taining—gave a grand; soirée, with. musical. 
and, dramatic attractions, in the, White Saloon. 
of the: Schloss,-which:was attended by: almost: 
So meena: ee of* the: capital, 
Telegrams,of, congratulation.came. pouring in 
tothe EB mall day:irom every-part.of the: 
worldy and the palace. was: literally: flooded: 
with flowers, some- of ‘the bouquets being; of 
enormous size, and of the moat recherché.and 
cEpsnsive; 

Musy-0. FB. Munens ball'at Chepstow-plac® 
was notonly a perfeat: success, but 8 delight: 
ful affair,, The :salle,.de dance, elegantly. des: 
corateds: with Dpglish-and Russian flags anda 
profusion of cheice flowers and exotics; was 
the admiration.of everyone... For such of, her 
Suesbms ee musi¢. the: fain. hostess: 
onad-retaimed:the services of several eminent 
artistes, vocal and. i who;. per-: 
formed in the. drawing-rooms, A very large 
paar wee | of the guests were foreigners, Con- 
tinentad..and, Oriental, with. a. sprinkling. of 
Americans; and-all,from- whatever clime they 
hailed, thoroughly enjoyed gene sg for 
Mrs... > Who,vis..a Russian. by, birth, pos- 
sesges the inestimable: quality. of placing. her 
friends at their ease. 

Az.the Countess of Derby’ ne rename 
wasattended<by: a most-disti 
blage, some lovely dresses were notieed: 
Among them may be specialiy mentioned the 
toilette of the fair hostess, who ank- 
ably well in cream silk, trimmed’ with fine old 
Brussels point, the bodice being ornamented 
with blush-roses-and diamond ornaments’; her 
ladyahip’ 8 jewels included a tiara of diamonds. 
The Duchess-of Bedford was- with 


in black; 
splendid. pearl.-and. Samanteammamentneed 
white aigvette in the:hair'; and: Lady Ermyn- 
trude Russell wore pale pink, with digemonds, 





STATISTICS. 


Tre Arpantic .Waves.—The highest: waves 
in the, Atlantic from:trongh .to.crestiwrarely, exr; 
ceed, if they reach fifty feeti In westerly gales: 
the North Atlantic waves’ average eighteen: 
feet;.in: the Paecifie:the waves: in, stomma:ran 
abouf thirty-two; feed; in the Mediterranean 
ahant fifteen feet; in the North’ Sea about 
fourteen feets,... 

Peazopy's. Grrz:— The. annual, report-of.the 
Peabody: Donation -Fand for: the: year 1883: 
states thet -the:total capital of the fond i¢‘now: 
£1,191,197.. Thentotel.expenditare. to,the.end: 
of 1883 was £1,089,883 123. 6d. During»the: 
past: year, the. trostees... haxe opened: thirty - 
three bloeke. of : buildings containing «1,873 
rooras; alFof- which are-now oceupied, 
the.endof the. year the trustees, had provided, 
for the artisan and labouring: poor of Lendon 
9,693 rooms, exclasive.of hath-rooms;, laundries 
and waehbon houses; andthese rooms are-occupied: 

The average; weekly earn- 


byv18 

ngs of t thebesa of geo family, in ser om 
the close,.of,the. year pwas, £1. 33, Sdu.. The: 
average rent of —+ SD ivellispess As. Sidi per: 
week, and of each room 2s. 13d. The birth 


Bivs| rate for the yearreaehed 41°80-per 1,000, which 


is 8-01 per 1,000 abovethat of all London for 
the ‘same period, The, death, rate was 18.60 


‘| per 1,000;, whieh. is:1-77 per. 1,000 less than 


Londen; 





GEMS.. 


Voratinity of words.is.carelessness:in action. 


Words are the wings of action. 

Tae readiest and surest way to get rid of 
censure is to correct ourselves, 

Censure is the tax.m.man.pays to the public 
for being eminent. : . 

GREATER mischiefs happen often from mean- 
ness, folly and vanity, than from the greter 
sins of avarice and.ambition, .. 

It is not required it may: be-wrong, to show 
all we feel or think; what is required of us is 
not to show what we do not feel or think, for 
that is to be false,., 

A HypocritEmey,spin sofaira thread:as to 
deceive his: own: eyes, . Hé may. admire, the 
cobweb, and not know himself to be the 
spider. 


HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES: 


To Fatcassez Ovsters:—Pot someoysters-in 

& saucepan with their.own liquor; add butter, 
cayenne, pepper, 2 dittle, vinegar.or lemon-juice, 
anda little nutmeg. Stir the oysters over the 
fire until the butter is melted. When they 
are: done;. and: befere they: shrivel and grow 
hard; throw-in the yolks of three eggs, and 
shake them well: together. . 

Very Nice» Scanzors-rrom Co_p Oxntcken.— 
Bone the meat; and mince it’ small ; set it over 
egret yr ronslry nwa a 
meg. pepper an 4. then put 26.2 
shellg,. and. fll, with, breaderamb,.over- which 
put some: bits:of butter, and: brown them. 

Breaxrast Roris.—Mix or rub well. into 
three pints of flonr a piece of, butter the. sizeof 
AN» 68g, With:.two full teaspoonfals. of: cream- 
tartar, one small- teacpoonfal of bicarbonate of 
soda dissolved ina littie milk, some salt, adding 
enough milk to make it a very thick batter. 
Grease your~tins,andbake them in a quick 
oven,.% rich brown colour, , 

Hare: Puppine.— Asa savoury dish, combin- 

ng. vegetables. and meat.in a light-form, take 
at C hitenel parsley, and, cho leeks; eagh & 
handful, wash andgive then slight:scald in 
water, then: mix with them a large onion 
chopped fine and a quart of groats which _ 
been in warm svater 
To: 1 ee ae pound:of fresh 
meat minced’ amalf; season with 
and salt, and boil two hovra, neneel 





hour: 


Upto. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_—_— 


Tue death of-a.child.cccasions.a passion: of 
gristand frantictears, sushasthe end.of onecf 
mature years will seldom inspire. 

Docs’ Armne:—In : Paris. ladiesdress their 
dogs in most becoming fashion. “Lily~hes 
paid & visit to Madame Ledonbie, théyfamous 
dog modiste in the Palais Royal: Alay long 
a series of’ pugs and smooth-baired terriers 
arrive at her salons to try on their garments 


‘and have their-paletats fitted, As they have 


occasionally, like their owners, to await’ their 
turp,.smal] mats.and rugs, are, scatterad.over 
the:-waxed»floors; so-that-the little dogs may 
be:comfontable. while. anticipating their. inter- 
view with their modiste:: They have severai 
changes of dress in their- wardrobes; which 
they-wear- aceording to-the, hour:or the tem- 
perature of the day. When they take their 
morning walk in the Bois with their mistress, 
the.‘ correct thing” is.a paletot; of. dark blue 
cloth, warmly lined: with . red. flannel, and a 
military gorget.. coming, high, up under the 
leather-collar; which is‘hung-with bella, Tho 
monogram of the dog’s mistres#is no longer 
embroidered on.one corner of the paletot. Tuis 
is out of date—and why should a little dog be 
out of fashion? So mortifying, you know; when 
it sees other doggies carrying their monograms 
in the middle of the back, the: correct ”’ place. 
To.complete this: morning. toilet,a bunch of 
violets is fastened on-the.Jeftshonlder.. On 
mild, days the little creatures have ‘‘ Excelsior”’ 
paletets:in dark greem cloth; lined:with brigh 
yellow silk, and embroidered. in silk: of the 
colour of the lining: Tie monogram is worked 
in similar,silis. The: colour is black velvet, 
with gilt bells pendentfrom it. On very cola 
daysthe paletot, is:sealskin, with handsome 
buttons, and.the pampered. little things wear 
fur collars monntedin silger.. For, travelling 

attartan paletet i is de vigeur, with harness of red 
tester, having detachable reins. Whatdo you 
think of it? How humiliated the dogs «must 
feel when they are firat dressed up. 

A Woman's Lovse-Letrens;—There is not 
much: wariety-in. love-letters,, For the» most 

they appear hopelessly silly to all except 

those pot si in their: production; ‘‘ My 
first love-letters,” says Lady Beatty, “ were 
written. when, I was.ten-yearaold and. were in- 
epired«by:a page boy» in. my.father’s service, 
whose buttons made an indelible. impression 


| on my already susceptible heart. The page 


was, a victim to the charms of a housemaid 
fifteen years, his; senior, and spurned my 
advances. This.resulted in the. heartrending 
epistles abovementioned, whieh: were-inter. 
cepted, homevery while, the unlucky. writer was 
rewarded by: being sent-to bed for-spoiling tho 
contents; of a new desk, Since that time—a 
period of nearly fifteen years—I haye, if not 
written, received quantities, of love-letters, in 
many, langnages,..from people of all.ages..and 
nationalities, and have-not lost: my-interest in 
them, Asa study they are amusing, not toray 
instructive, As letters they are flattering to 
one’s vanity, which isnot inconsiderable. The 
most, impassioned letters, are.usually. written 
by men-from forty to filty years:of age, if the 
writer be an Englishman, Attachments st 
that age are deeper, and less anxiety not to 
compromise one’s self is shown andfelt. From 
twenty-five to forty, they are more cautiously 
worded, and. even...oocasionally with 
initials, Men es, besides 
being desirous to avoid committing themselves, 

are moresor less ashamed» of any display of 
sentiment. A young; mam, frem- eighteen. to 
twenty,six will inundate the.object of his,affec- 
tions:;with. letters fail.of the-most fervent pro- 
testations, as evanescent as they are ardent. 

After: fifty men are-often wise enough to vote 

the. writing: of letters-as-an, unprofitable occu- 
pation;, but. some, on the practice toa 
very advanced .age,. Their protestations. are 
then ingeniously flavoured with touches of the 
paternal, which sometimes entirely mislead 


| the unsophisticated.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. B. F. —The stamp would be half-a-crown. 


N. M.—The Metropolitan Railway was opened on the 
10th Jan., 1863. 


M. B. V.—Sisters of Charity were begun to be es- 
tablished in London in 1834. 


R. B. W.—A statue of Mr. George Peabody was pub- 
licly inaugurated in London, July 23, 1869. 


B. W. J.—August 14th, 1823, fell upon Thursday. 
December 16th, 1849, fell upon Sunday. 


T. O. I.—Do not leave your husband. He will get 
over his present indifference if you are patient. 


GrsetA.—The language or flirtation of stamps was 
given in No. 1028, post free three half-pence in stamps. 


* A Bav Cast.—Unfortunately the master is not liable, 
unless by special agreement ; but surely he will assist 
you under the circumstances. 


Britis Fern.—It looks like a piece of sharp practice, 
but all depends upon the exact terms of your agree- 
ment. 


E. F. F.—1. We have no recollection of it. 2. Any 
form of good wishes w'll answer. There is no pres- 
cribed mode. 3. A fork alone is used. 


Amy.—Your apprehensions are uundless. There is 
no reason why anybody’s voice should be affected in 
the way you state. 


W. G. G—See Shakespeare's “Titus Andronicus,” 
act II., scene I, for the lines— 
‘Upon her wit doth early honour wait, 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown.” 


G. B.—We give, in accordance with your request, the 
mames of twelve celebrated authors, as follows :— 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Burns, Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Bulwer, Dickens, Irving, Bryant, Longfellow. 


K. 8. F.—1. Not to our knowledge. 2. Cyanide of 
potassium — one ounce of the acid in ounces of 
water. 3. The ink referred to—stamping ink—comes 
in paste form. 4 Free, ifsent by 


CO. W.—An inexpensive French mustard is made as 
follows :—Steep mustard seed in twice its bulk of 
t: m vinegar for eight days, grind to a paste, and 
put it into pots, thrusting a redhot poker into each. 


Apmrrer.—1l, Rather doubtful. 2. Perhaps he is a 
ful man. You ought to be able to tell by his 
manner if he cares for you. Perhapsif you had another 


admirer it might wake him up. 38. Very good writing. 


P. Q. RB. S.—Persevere, and you will write a very good 
hand. 2 Too young. Wait another year. 3. Paint 
them with caustic, and be sure that you do not touch 
the surrounding skin. 


D. F. R.—You should make a full and fair statement 
of the case to the young lady. It would be dishonour- 
able for you to conceal the fact of your former marriage 
and yout divorce from her. 


A. L.—1. Mardi Gras, or “fat Tuesday,” is the day 
immediately preceding Ash Wednesday, and which in 
many countries is celebrated as a day of wild festivity. 
2. No. Not at all, provided the ice is safe. and your 
frtends approve. 


C. L. O.—Orris root grows wild in the South of 
France. It is not only ground up and used to scent 
hair powder, tooth powder, and hair oils, but is also 
distilled ani made into a perfume called ezsence of 
violets, though it has no violets in it. 


Motty B.—A young lady cannot do anything to win a 
man’s love, except to as attractive to him as 
possible. And among those feminine qualities which 
are most attractive to men are modesty, delicacy, and 

devotion to duty. 


Awytz.—1, The hair is a pretty golden brown. 2. A 
pretty young lady, and if her manners and hand cor- 
respond w her appearance, would no doubt be a 
charming companion. 2, Handwiting good, but too 
small to be fashionable. 


F. F.—It would be the height of Searecenes on your 
part to enter into correspondence with the person you 
refer to without knowing more of his antecedents or 
intentions. Young ladies cannot be too careful in 
matters pertaining to confidential relations with com- 
parative strangers. 


M, C. E.—To stain wood like ebony, take a solution 
of sulphate of iron (green copperas), and wash the wood 
over with it at least three times; letit dry, and apply 
‘three coats of a strong decoction of logwood; wipe the 
wood, when dry, with a sponge and water, and polish 
with linseed oil. 


©. C. R. §.—“The Children of the Abbey” was 
written by Miss,Regina Maria Roche, who died in 
1845. Miss Roche, Mrs. Kelly (afterward Hedgeland), 
and Mrs. Radcliffe were the rival female novelists of 
the latter part of the 18th and the commencement of the 
19th century. 


AnTIQUARY.—Falconry, or hawking, as it was usually 
called, was formerly a favourite sport with kings and 
uobles, and the grand falconer, who had charge of the 
king’s falcons, was an important person at court. 
“When parties went hawking, each person carried a falcon 
on his wrist, the bird's head being covered with a little 
hood so that it could not see. As soon as any game 
was found, the hood was ta¥en off, and the falcon would 





rise up, flying in circles in the air, until he got above 
the prey, when it would swoop down, catch it in its 
talons, and br'ng it to its master. In Persia the falcon 
is trained to hunt th3 gazelle; and the blue antelope is 
caught in the same way in India, where parties ride 
out on elephants, carr. their falcons with them. 
The Arabs of the Sahara rt also train falcons to 
hunt. In China and Japan falconry is a favourite 
amusement, 


C. D. B.—Probably the young has 
wearied of waiting for you to prop se. We advise you 
to purchase an engagement ring ani offer your:elf on 

ood opportunity. ere is nothing like 
courage 2 in affairs of the heart. 


ALA —Write to the young m3 that you do not see 
that the cor.espondence is likely to be of any great 
advantage to either, and that you think that until he 
can come to see you it had better be stopped. When 
eee will be time enough to 
renew it. - ‘ 


“= 

Rosr.—Keep your hands covered as much as posaible, 

and avoid putting them too much in hot water. At 

night cover them with glycerine, and put ona pair of 

very loo:e gloves. Keep this up for three or four months, 

and unless you have much manual labour to do your 
hands will be white enough. 


Buwopy McG.—1. It is entirely a matter of taste and 
opinion. Many pst eau-de-cologne or lavender 


become 


water as the simplest and most refr 2. Itis not 
legal for boys and girls of the age mentioned to marry 

thout the consent of their parents or guardians. Let 
them mind their lessons and wait a few years, before 
thinking of such things. 


PEASANT AND PEER. 


aah 
* Dolly the milkmaid came down the lane, 
And Harry the shepherd came over the grass, 
* And by ty right there by the hawthorn hedge, 
aa And that is the way that it came to pass. 


Their hands met over the hawthorn hedge, 
Their lips met there in a true-love’s kiss ; 

And the promise leap am between themjthe-e 
Open s lifetime perfect bliss. 


IL 


Sir George goes out on the palace lawn 
And sees on the terrice Mistress Clare, 

With her maid, and her pug, and her silken robes, 
Languid and feeble and proud and fair. 


In a careless way with a courtly bow, 
He asks my lady to be his wife— 
His title against her acres broad ; 
And that is the first ofa cheerless life. 
* 


The robin is singing by Harry’s co 
Where Dolly is coo! the even meal ; 
And their love is long, and their love is fond, 
And their honest hearts are as true as steel. 


My lady weeps in her castle grand, 

For Sir George is out with his horse and hounds, 
And Love, the guest of the humble cot, 

Has never yet crossed the castle’s bounds. 


‘Tis the same old story—not wealth, nor fame, 
Nor rank all lowlier men above, 

Nora long, nor a lordly air, 

Can buy the blessing that comes with Love. 


R. K. M, 


Avsina.—The young man is very unreasonable. The 
best thiag to do might be to let your father call on him 
and ask him his intentions. If he is so very jealous he 
is probably very much in love, and the best 
thing for him. He will probably come to see you 
again very soon and endlagios a3 before. | 


B. W. 8.—Do not marry without the consent of your 
parents. If you are patient and discreet you will win 
their consent before you are of age. Until you are of 
age, very properly, the law requires the consent of 
parents, you should defy Pp parents you would 
probably regret it to the end of your life. | 

C. N.—See other gentlemen, and if your wealthy 
beau complains of 3 tell him that until you are 
engaged to be married, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of your parents, you cannot give up your indepen- 
dence. Act with a little more spirit, and you will soon 
wear a wedding-ring. po ta 


M. C. D.—To solder without fire, take one ounce of 
sal-ammoniac and one ounce of common salt, an equal 
quantity of ealcined tartar, and as much of bell-metal, 
with ounces of antimony. Pound well all to- 
gether and sift it. Put this into a piece of linen, and 
enclose it well all round with fuller’s earth about an 
inch thick. Let it dry; then put it between two 
crucibles over a slow fire to obtain heat by d 
Push on the fire until the lump becomes red-h 
melted altogether. Let the whole mass cool ually, 
and pound it into powder. When you want to solder 
anything, put the two pieces te want to joinona 
table, approaching their e ties as near as you can 
to reach each other. Make a crust of fuller’s earth, so 
that holding to each piece, and pass'ng under the joint 


and 





it may open over the t Then throw some of the 
wwder between and over joint. . Have ready some 
rax, Which E ~ into hot spirits of wine until it is 
consumed, and with a feather rub your powder at the 
joint. You willsee it ly boil. As soon as 
the boiling stops the consolidation is made. If there 
be any roughness, grind it off on a stone. 


R. N. T.—It will be for you and 
husbind to enter into certain 

legally ado; 

You will ps 2 the 

preparatiun of the proper documents, and can tell 
you all about the matter. 


. Lissrz.—1. The article named is not in market at the 


; press the quart 
through paper $. Very litte isinglase wilt have. the 
3 ve 
face 7 


Winare R.—If the gentleman who you say is paying 
his rermgote be 7am hee hese treated « 8975 in such a 
way as to lead him to believe that he is a fayoured. 
suiter, then it would not be fair to him for you to 
correspond with the other. ee Co oe 
friends, and stand on an equal footing with jyou, then 
it would not be unfair to the first for you to correspond 
with the se2ond. 


R. B.—As a gen 
ry +. tendency to baldness, and then 
a_hereditary 
alnfost if not quite impossible to keep the hair from 
coming out. There is nothing which will make the 
eyebrows grow beyond their natural development, 


C. F. R.—Unless the gentleman were a relative of the 
lady. ab we Lee aa “en, wee mesa not'ask him 
0 ut a man may pay any 

lady th is well pelea —ow'y and on Prien ily 
terms, the compliment of expressing a wish to have 
her photograph. But he should do it with tact and 
delicacy, and with due regard to the general fitness of 


N. W. M.—To cure stammering, read aloud with the 
teeth closed. Do thisin a room, where no one will be 
likely to disturb you, for an hour at a time. Then, 
when you converse with o as slowly and 
distinctly as possible. It may takea 
a cure, but perseverance, we are told, 
it. If you are at all nervous, give up the use of tea, 
coffee, and tobacco. 


Coynrz.—It is probable that you already love him 
= ae ftantlow to eee Neneme ee 
cease paying ai m to you, an’ e enga; 
to another young lady? Ask yourself that goon. 
and answer it honestly to your own heart. Then you 

ow something of what your real feelings are 
towards him. One thing is certain: If you do not 
and become satisfied that you never can do 

80, you should discourage his attentions to you, and so 
save him, if possible, from a bitter disappointraent., ,, 


L. F.—1. In order that each of three bearers should 
carry an equal load, the hand-spike should cross such a 
beam as you describe twenty-two and one-hilf feet 
from the end, su; by the single bearer. 2. Au- 
thorities differ regard to the possessive of nouns 
onties in “s.” In some cases usage permits the addi- 
tion of ¢s, and according to some this is the rule, «nd 
the instances where no distinction in sound is made 
between the nominative and possessive cases are only 
ee made to avoid an unpleasant succession of 

3. 


re. > Se is, a ame» aerne- 
and physiognomy— a ut no 
comauth ‘an Gale coitushhelie. clvvsaies tales ot 
them. Lavater, the celebrated Swiss p ‘aomist, 
who flourished tuners i; ey # 4 the last cen- 
» gave an e study of p lognomy 
which has not yet died out, and Gall and Spurzheim 
did the same for phrenol That the brain is the 
organ of the mind, and that the countenance to some 
extent reveals the character, are truths which no one 
will dispute. But when it comes to the minute di- 
b cea A wt Reoenas thesis 8 the — 
eno and phy: omists, conservative e 
Etarally withhold Rautr aneeeit from them. on 
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